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A NEW and HANDSCMELY BOUND CHEAP EDITION 
of the POPULAR NOVELS of 


EMMA JANE WORBOISE 


In Ked Cloth Boards, with gilt venta al and choice 
design on back and side, at 2s. 
In Tue Cloth Bevelled Boards; and sil lettering on 
back and side, at . 2s. 6d. 


“There are no better hooks for the home circle than,those of Enma Jane 
Worbeise. The aim is always to inform the mind and brace-the moral fibre. 
We trust this wonderfully cheap and handsome edition of Mrs. \\ orboise's 
a have the lange sale to which its merits entitle. it,"— Jethodist 

ec . 


“Inquiries at the free libraries elicit the fact. that ‘ Emme Jane’ is stilha 
prime favourite. One cannot doubt that she is yeb conquering new worlda,”— 
Bradford Observer. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Others in the Press. 


Joan Carisbroke. 

His Next of Kin. 

Violet Vaughan. 

Millicent Kendrick. 

Sissie. 

Thornycroft Hall. 

The Fortunes of Cyril Denham. 
Overdale. 

Grey and Gold. 

Mr. Montmorency’s Money. 
Chrystabel. 

St. Beetha’s. 
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LOUIS WAIN'S 


Baby’s Picture Book 


Coloured paper boards, printed in six colours, 
and varnished. 


ONE SHILLING. 


“A grand shillingsworth for the nursery,”—TZhe Methodist 
Times, 


*“A quite clever and amusing book.”— The Daily News. 


‘Better value in the picture book line for one shilling is not 
to be liad.”—Ardros«an Ilera/d. 


The Rosebud Annual 


For 1904. 


Coloured paper boards. Covers specially drawn. by 
LOUIS WAIN, 
and printed in six colours. 


Varnished, price 3s, 
Or in cloth boards, design in colours, and gilt, 4s. 








**There is no children’s book so interesting, and the new 
volume beats all its predecessors.” —The Methodist Times. 





JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW GIFT AND REWARD BOOKS. 





For Boys. 


Three Splendid Tales by ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


The succetsor to the late Mr. G. A. Henty, as a writer of Boys’ 
Stories, is undoubtedly Mr. Robert Leighton, Mr. Henty himself 
openly expressed his belief that no modern boys’ writer could touch 
Mr. Robert Leighton in the romantic, imaginative quality which 
his books display. 

THE HAUNTED SHIP. A Stirring Romance of the Devon 
Smugglers. With Six Full-page hlusteations by H. L. Sumpiar. 
Large imperial 16mo, cloth 

IN THE OF JU-JU. 

Benin. With Six Full- Llustrations by Crci, Scrvusy. 
imperial 16mo, cloth boa 

riegrie FEARFUL UL ODDS ; or, The Temptations of 

Jack Rodney. With Six Pult-pe une llinstrations by J. Ayton 
Sraixetos. lmperial 16mo, cloth boards, 3s. éd. 


The New Annval for Boys. 
BOYS OF OUR EMPIRE. 


VOL. 111. 1,060 pages. Ja. G4. 


AN ‘tie ot Boys’ Adventures in 
Large 


NINE SPLENDID SERIALS, by Rosser Latonron, Haroip 
Avaay, Kewr Carr, Victor Jorca, Jomy Macam, H. Huevar, etc. 
SHORT Seen ‘ 


Nan a Corea “The ee on the‘ Ranger,’” “The benny ~— iy 
Cordova,” “ Pontifex's 


“The Ghest of Huxworth ray “How the ‘Kid’ jove Day 
” “A Battle wii Cobras,” and over sionty others, 
The “ Wide Lt ag Colum: How to Make” Articles ; Cham- 
pions of all th Portraits ; Puzzle, Humorous 
a cose sticlas upon all cubjoate inhennating to bere. 
** Le 10 we find everything that wil) please a bey."—Brissah Weebly. 





Books for Girls. 


New Book by EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 


THE SQUIRE'S HEIR , The Secret of Rochester's 
By Evzurn a With Illustrations. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt top, 5s. Second edation at press. 


Two New Australian Stories. 


rl Life in. Australia. By Louvre. Mack 
rteen Full-page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
TOGETHER. A Story of Australian Girl Life. By Louse 
Macx (Mrs. J. P. Creed). 3s. 6d. . 


PUSSY MEOW. The A vot a Cat. By & Louise 
Patrsson. With an Introduction by Sazan K. Ton, and Four 
Charming Ilustrations by George Rankin. 28. 6d. 


A Story of 
(Mrs. J. P. Creed). Wi! 


The New Annual for Girls. 
THE GIRLS’ EMPIRE. ww Vries’ ss. 


STORIES: “The Three Graces.” A Story of English 

daring the South African War. By Eveiyn Evenerr-Green ; and 

“Girls Together.” A Story of Australian Schoolgirl Life. By 
Loviss Maou (Mrs, J, P. Creed). 

Contributions by Graczs Torus, E. M. Warerworrh, KATHARINE 
Trwax, Mrs. Cuant, M. E. Sanésren, the late Grorox Doveras 
Brown, Ouaistinz Reprorp, Eva C. Rooxzrs, Marcaret M. ee 
AgTHUR —edeg ee FINNEMORB, 


VOL. I. 


Joun Mrs. Haney C.arxks, M.A., ¢ 
ey a ey ly Girl's —— Month by Month,” “ ioow 


iris’ Schools.” and Outdoor Exercises for 
Sirk, Sreaiewert. Th t, Tmetrsted thothe ee ei etc. ; 
Travel Sketches and Poems. 
Specially 





ver. 
* Will be Keenly appreciated by all sensible girls."—Schoolstress 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


“THe PRACTICAL TEACHER” may be ordered of any Newsagent or Bookseller, 
or at any Bookstall, in the United Kingdom or in the Colonies. Supplies are 
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JUST INTO SPAIN. 


BY J. H. 


Il. 


‘*Grant that the old Adam in these persons may be so buried 
that the new man may be raised up in them.”—Book of Common 
Prayer. 


‘“ [7 INDNESS to animals,” the American said; “kindness 
to horses and bulls. That’s what they ought to 
teach in schools in this countr'y, sir, you bet !” 

I had been sitting in the Avenida de la Libertad, the long, 
straight boulevard of San Sebastian. The day was Satur- 
day, August 15th, Day of the Assumption, a holy day, and a 
bull-fight day ; and in the Nueva Plaza de Toros, high on 
the hill at the end of the Avenida de la Libertad, the bull- 
fight of the year was going on. 

[ had been watching the king and the queen-mother, and 
the grandees, hidalgoes, their signoras, and all the untitled 
folk, drive to the bull-fight of the year. Landaus from Long 
Acre, with impeccable, liveried coachmen and footmen on the 
box, and four, five, or six splendid mules in silver-studded red 
harness, had filed past me interminably. Inside the landaus 
were titular gentlemen who did not look it, and titular ladies 
who did. The ladies of the court were dressed in Paris 
gowns and Spanish mantillas. Few of the mantillas were of 
customary black; the lace of them was white, or cream- 
coloured, or red, or yellow dotted with red chenille. The 
mantillas hung from heads adorned with red and purple 
roses garlanded on the forehead or nestled behind the ears. 
The mantilla is a very becoming head-dress indeed. Once, 
in St. Peter’s at Rome, I had seen five hundred Spanish 
women, pilgrims from Burgos, file from chapel to chapel in 
that vast basilica, and the reflection struck me then that not 
one of the five hundred possessed a trace of the traditional 
Spanish beauty with which poets and romancers have en- 
duwed the women of Spain. At San Sebastian the critical 
eye might notice beauty in the face of at least one woman in 
ten; but not during the bull-fight. 

The bull-fight began at four in the afternoon. The vast 
irena, open to the soft blue sky (where was the traditional 
torrid heat of Spain ?), was ringed with covered seats that 
held some fifteen thousand people, a third of them women. 
four shillings bought a “good seat ;” one-and-tenpence 
bought the cheapest. The “gate money” came to nearly 
£2,000 that day. Eight bulls from the famous herds of Don 
}oaquin Murure were to be killed that day by the matadors 
Mazzantini, Quinito, and Fuentes y Bombeta-Chico—the 


VOE, XXIV, 


YOXALL. 


most renowned espadas of Spain. Oh, it was a great day of 
spectacle and Satelite, if one only possessed the stomach for 
it! A few people who went to it did not. 

The queen-mother is not popular in Spain, excellent wife, 
widow, and mother as she has been. One cause of her un- 
popularity is that she does not enjoy bull-fights. She drove 
in the train of her son (who looked to me unnecessarily 
haughty and assumptive) to the Plaza de Toros, She heard 
the shawms and salutations of the band which announced the 
presence of the king himself as lord of the bull-fight, a new 
Ceesar in a modern amphitheatre of Rome; and then she 
drove away to the Palace Miramar, set near the westward 
horn of the blue- gleaming, surf-whitened, lovely San Sebastian 
Bay. Half an hour later I came along the Avenida de la 
Libertad, and took a seat at a table under the awning of a 
café. Then I saw the American coming along too. He spied 
me, and came to the same table. “ English, I reckon ?” said 
he. “ Your very good cousin,” said I. He ordered brandy. 
“Darn all bull-fighting!” he said. “Amen to that sweet 
prayer,” said I. 

It must be difficult to inculcate kindness to animals in the 
Spanish schools, for it almost involves unkindness to men, 
To see a couple of bulls killed in the arena is to wish a dozen 
times that the bulls would kill the men: in aspirations you 
must be either tauricide or homicide. To a Northerner, the 
bull never seems to get fair “law.” The fox, stag, hare are 
hunted and killed: but they are not enclosed and circum- 
scribed in a ring of timber, with every outlet barred ; spears 
and rapiers and daggers are not prepated against them. If 
they are fleet and staunch and ‘cute they may escape, and 
often do. But the bull—the bull never has a chance. The 
doors of his dark stall are opened ; he plunges out into sudden 
light and sound ; he blinks, he trots ; four men on horse- 
back, with long spears to wound him, and legs sheathed in 
iron against his horns, are waiting for him along the curve 
of the arena; men afoot, with gaudy cloaks, tease and astound 
him. He is a beast with a small brain, and not very “wild” 
after all. If he charges after a man afoot, the man doesn't 
stand his ground in a sportsmanlike way, but vaults the 
barrier or hides behind a shelter of wooden baulks; if the 
bull charges a horse, and the horseman goes down, half 
a dozen footmen are there to wave their cloaks and draw the 
beast off his fallen foe. Twenty men with spears and swords 
and daggers to kill one bull, and the bull small, dull, and not 
at all savage—that is a bull-fight ! 
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“I'd like to see the beggars try their hands cow-punching 
out in Texas,” the American said. “I guess a red steer 
would give ‘em Hades.” 

“So would a Highland bull,” said I. 

“That Mazzantiny’s supposed to be the best hand at it 
they've got, isn’t he?” the | tema So asked. 

“T believe so,” said I. 

“ Well, sir, he took three tries before he did the biz—the 

first. bull,” said the American. “Sticks the sword in after 
he’d got the king’s permission to finish, and didn’t finish. 
Bull flirts the ra-pier out, sir. Mazzantiny he scoots round 
careful—mighty careful o’ their own skins, all the lot of ’em; 
and he picks up the yard o’ steel, and dodges the poor beast 
till it’s safe, and then sticks the toasting-fork in again. No 
yood ; bungled again. Has another go—poor beast worn out 
by this time—kind of invites the lethal stroke; so third time 
pays for all. If the bull had only stuck a horn in the same 
lace of Mazzantiny, sir—back of the neck—I could die 
1appy myself—yes, | could! And the horses !—see the poor 
horses, sir! Clothes-horses to begin with—too bad for a 
knacker, almost. Well, I’m—” And the American said, 
suddenly, “Gargon, more eau-de-vee !” 

“Come down to the sea,” said I. 

“One of the horses squealed, sir,” the American said, when 
he had gulped his cognac—“ fair squealed. I heard him— 
second bull. Didn’t stop for any more, you bet !” 

“Come down to the sea,” said I. 

A bathe in the surf soon restores the mind and body. The 
surf at San Sebastian is not so boisterous as at Biarritz, where 
one must go to taste the full joys of the steady, repeated 
onset of huge waves—blue, white, and gold—which you must 
meet with shoulder or flank, or else be overthrown. I have 
seen the most renowned seaside resorts in Europe—Ostend, 
Trouville, Brighton, Scheveningen, Biarritz, Scarborough, 
Dinard—and, in my judgment, San Sebastian is the most 
delightful of them all. There is little tide, the bay is so 
landlocked ; the arms of the bay almost clasp a rugged 
island that juts up between. Behind the curve of the white 
sand and the promenade the Pyrenees rise in successive 
terraces —first green, then purple, then le blue—to the 
sky. The “old town” ander the citadel (where there is 


another “Cimetitre des Anglais,” the graves very badly 
kept) is as Spanish as Fuentarabia almost; the “new town” 
is Tike a tiny Paris set down by the sea. The concha, or 
square near the harbour, and the promenade are shaded by 
tamarisk trees, which are about the best of shade-trees when 
polled. A tamarisk is a thing of beauty. Imagine the stem 
of an ash, the foliage of feather-few (or rather of asparagus), 
and the flower of heather—that is the tamarisk, which grows 
best in the salt breath of the sea. 

There is little pemmican for the mind at San Sebastian, 
however. “I can’t find a bookshop anywhere,” I overheard 
a Frenchman say ; and there is no bookstall at the railway 
station. The schools at San Sebastian differ little, except in 
size, from the schools at Fuentarabia ; but the churches are 
very fine and large. The Church of St. Mary represents to 
the full the brown darkness, lavish imagery, stealthy move- 
ments of cloaked figures, and impressive silence, that romance 
and the brush have taught one to expect in a fane in Spain. 
There is a brand-new church also, built in the most perfect 
repetition of thirteenth-century Gothic, where, on the Sunday 
morning, three regiments assembled for the “ military Mass,” 
their bands performing the church music, and winding up 
with the National Hymn of — The churches were 
crowded that Sunday ; but the biggest congregation of all 
was gathered at the Plaza de Toros. Two bull-fights two 
days running—15,000 people at one, 13,000 at the second—is 
the record of the culminating days of the court season at San 
Sebastian. Eight bulls and several horses died each day, 
and no man was a scratch the worse. 

The memory is a scratch the worse, however, for having 
done in Spain as the Spaniards do, to the extent of seeing two 
bulls killed and sitting out one-fifth of the performance. 
All the same, a dip “just into Spain” is like a taste of surf- 
bathing—one wants it again. August is not the month to 
travel across the hot uplands between San Sebastian and 
Madrid ; our summer is not the season for Britons to travel 
in Spain. Yet Spain allures: Seville, Cadiz, Avila, Cordoba, 
Granada, Murcia still harbour mystery, old magnificence, and 
romantic charm. And if one never reaches them, all the 
more reason not to regret that a summer holiday once took 
one over the French border and “just into Spain.” 


BY MANY HANDS. 


**Quot homines, tot sententiz.”’ 


a N.U.T. NOTES. a 


 -~ no great amount of deliberation the Buxton 
d Conference passed a resolution instructing the 
Executive to prepare a scheme for the triennial election 
of members of the Executive. The scheme 
was (1) to be “ adaptable to the altered 
conditions of educational administration, 
and the consequent reorganization of the Union;” 
2) to provide for not more than thirty-six members ; 
(3) to be sent dowa to the associations before the end 
of December for discussion. I attempted—vainly, as it 
turned out—to show, at Buxton, that the time was 
inopportune for making a big constitutional change. 
The majority of Conference were determined, appar- 
ently, both to be ready for the new authorities, and to 
prevent the further automatic increase in the number 
of Executive members; and, of course, much may 
fairly be urged on both points. Many hours have been 
spent at Russell Square in settling principles and details. 
Yet my own strong conviction is that the result is not 
at all commensurate with the amount of time and 
thought spent on the scheme. Perhaps it would be a 
little unkind to introduce in this connection Horace’s 
marvellous metaphor, Parturiunt montes, nascetur rida 
m4 


Electoral 
Changes. 





culus mus, but to the intelligent Unionist the criticism 
may not appear inapt. 
ad xd od 
ERY early in their discussions the Executive de- 
cided to retain the present names of the districts, 
though what particular merit there is in them I cannot 
perceive. The associations have been re- 
arranged so as to bring the electoral dis- 
tricts more into accord with the “ altered 
conditions of educational administration, and the con- 
sequent reorganization of the Union.” As few changes 
have been made as possible. In fact, Yorkshire, West 
England, and Wales and Monmouth are absolutely un- 
touched. The chief alterations are—l. North England 
loses Barrow and Furness Associations. 2. Lancashire 
gains Barrow and Furness, and loses Glossop, Hyde, 
Stalybridge, and Stockport. 3. North Midland gains 
Glossop, Hyde, Stalybridge, Stockport, and the South 
Staffordshire Associations. 4. South Midland loses the 
South Staffordshire Associations, and gains Rutland 
and Northamptonshire Associations. 5. East Anglia 
loses Rutland and Northamptonshire Associations, and 
gains Romford. 6. South England gains Richmond and 
Bromley. 7. North London loses Richmond. 8. East 
London loses Romford. 9. South London loses Bromley. 


Some 
Changes. 


US 
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SUBJOIN a table, showing (1) name of district, 

(2) number of Executive members, (3) number of 
The New Members of Union, 1902, (4) voters per 
Districts. Executive member. 


No. of mem- 


No, of mem-| Voters per 

















No. of Name of - 
District. | District. grt ing me a y2. pone coy 
l | N. England 2 2694 1347 
| 2 Lancashire 4 | 1398 1349 
3 | Yorkshire 4 086 1271 
4 N. Midland | 3 4781 1594 
5 S. Midland | 3 | 3964 1321 
6 | E. Anglia | 2 | 2913 1456 
7 | S. England 3 | 4259 1420 
8 | W. England 3. | 3502 1167's | 
9 | Wales 3 3474 1158 
10 =| N. London 3 3495 1165 
1] | E. London 3 | $975 1325 
12 S. London 3 } 3764 1255 








&* &* »* 


N a circular to the associations the Executive state 
that “they wish to make it clear that they ex- 
press no opinion on the merits of the scheme as com- 
pared with those of the scheme now in 
A force.” To my mind, the scheme’s only 
little be. 2 : an : 
Criticism. ™€tit is that it reduces the present num- 
ber of Executive members by five. In 
every other respect it is worse than the scheme it may 
eventually supplant. The committee to which was 
entrusted the settling of the details brought up an ad- 
mirable report, with a basis of 1,320 members of the 
Union for each representative on the Executive. These 
details were, however, so altered by the full Executive 
that we have one Executive member per 1,158 Unionists 
in Wales, and one per 1,594 Unionists in the North 
Midland district. This is, of course, grotesque, and 
must be altered before Conference meets. Possibly, 
the best way would be to detach Cheshire from the 
North Midland district, and add it to Wales. The 
members would then be 1,496 and 1,256 in Wales and 
North Midlands respectively—a distinctly better arrange- 
ment than the present. What possible use there is in 
retaining the present arbitrary divisions into North, 
South, and East London I have never quite grasped, 
and surely “ the altered conditions of educational adminis- 
tration” are best met by treating London as a whole. 


5 ad Sad »* 


"T°HE Executive, after a prolonged consideration of 

the question of a triennial election in connection 
with the suggested rearrangement of the districts, came 
to the conclusion that it is not practicable 
to devise any arrangement by which one- 
third of the members in a district should 
be elected each year. They therefore 
suggest to the associations that the triennial election 
of members could be secured by either of the following 
methods :—(1) The retirement of the whole of the 
members of the Executive every three years, or (2) 
the retirement of the members of the Executive in 
one-third of the districts every three years, the dis- 
tricts being grouped for this purpose so that twelve 
members of the Executive should retire every year. 
Personally, I must confess to a distinct “ weaken- 
ing” on this triennial question. At Buxton I was a 
good deal taken with the idea of dispensing with the 
yearly scramble for seats; but further reflection in- 
clines me to the belief that it is only the members of 


The 
‘* Triennial” 
Question. 


the Executive themselves that suffer under it, and that 
an annual election is rather a good thing than otherwise 
from a Union point of view. The strong line, too, 
taken by the Newcastle Conference of Class Teachers 
makes it highly probable that no great change will be 
introduced—for a time, at all events. 


»* ad od 


S her withdrawal of Mr. C. W. Hole from the contest 
for the Vice-Presidency of the N.U.T. reduces 
the number of candidates to six—namely, Messrs. Black- 
burn, John, Peaker, Phillips, Pickles, and 
One Sykes. Rumour has it that Mr. Pickles 
Less. “ os ' , : 
will not persist in his candidature this 
year, although—to me—his claims seem quite as strong 
as those of some of the gentlemen in the above list. 
Mr. Hole’s reason for withdrawing is peculiar. He is 
desirous of securing a large sum of money—£1,000, I 
believe—for the charities of the Union, by endeavouring 
to gather certain coupons issued by the Daily Mail. 
Forthwith some pusillanimous critics twit him with 
doing this in order to advertise his candidature for 
the Vice-Presidency of the Union. Mr. Hole’s reply is 
prompt retiral from the contest. C"est magnifique, mais 
ce west pas la guerre! Meanwhile the “ favourites ” 
for the blue ribbon are Messrs. Tom John and T. P. 
Sykes, who will assuredly be first and second. 


»* ad &* 


__—- is not the only city which organizes a recep- 
tion for the teachers newly come into the district 
on a big scale. A week or two ago it was my privilege 
A to journey to Hull and attend a singularly 
t Hull. . . . 

pleasant function, to which all the new- 
comers were specially invited. Some fifty or sixty 
accepted the committee’s invitation; and, half-way 
through a high-class concert, short speeches, dealing 
with various aspects of Union activity, were delivered. 
The Vice-President of the Hull Association is the hero 
of one of the Union’s successful tenure cases, and his 
personal references were cheered to the echo. Pabulum 
of a substantial character followed the speeches, and 
then the concert was resumed. At its conclusion the 
votaries of Terpsichore had their innings, and until two 
o'clock the next morning the light-hearted Yorkshire 
men and women footed it featly, and to their hearts’ 
content. I anticipate a large ingathering from the 
efforts of Mr. Brumby, the organization secretary, and 

his zealous fellow-workers. 


ad Sad ad 


—~ INCE Mr. Bickerton was appointed secretary to 
the Benevolent and Orphan Fund, strenuous 

and successful endeavours have been made to increase 
The the number of its annual subscribers. 
Nottingham These ought, as a matter of fact, largely 
Bazaar. to exceed the number of members of the 
N.U.T., but it is doubtful whether more than sixty 
per cent. of nominal Unionists support the charities. 
This being so, spasmodic (and sporadic) attempts, yclept 
“ special efforts,” have to be made; and this year the 
city and county of Nottingham undertook the magnifi- 
cent task. The Notts teachers, fifteen months ago, 
decided, with a heartiness and unanimity which foretold 
success, to try to raise £2,000 for the Portsmouth 
Conference year. Every conceivable device (including 
whist drives, rag fairs, soirees, social evenings, lectures, 
concerts, teas, gramophone and other entertainments) 
was utilised for raising money; and the crowning glory 
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was a grand bazaar held in Nottingham’s largest public 
hall in the closing days of October. For three days this 
spacious hall was crammed to its utmost capacity, 
whilst the “side shows” produced a fine revenue of 
their own. Hundreds of valuable articles remained 
unsold at the close of the bazaar, and these will, I be- 
lieve, be disposed of at district sales. The Duchess of 
Portland, the Mayoress of Nottingham, and Miss Seely 
(daughter of Sir Charles Seely, Bart.) were the ladies 
who undertook the pleasing duty of declaring the 
bazaar open, on the three days, and no happier choice 
could have been made. Those who are in a position to 
judge tell me that the Nottingham “ purse” for 1903 
will contain at least £2,000—a truly noble offering. 
A. ©. 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


N the great cataclysm in the pelitical world which 
has recently taken place, Scottish teachers have 
been compelled to take more than a passing interest, 
since among those who handed in their 


The New . ; ss 
Secretary for portfolios to the Prime Minister was Lord 
Scotland. Jalfour of Burleigh, the Secretary for 


Scotland. Mr. Graham Murray, who, as Lord Advo- 
cate, has had an intimate acquaintance with Scottish 
education, has been chosen as his successor. Every one, 
without any disrespect to the present Secretary, depre- 
cates the loss of Lord Balfour. His powerful person- 
ality, his intimate knowledge of Scottish affairs, and 
his warm personal interest in education have made 
him one of the most successful Secretaries for Scotland 
we have had since the institution of that office. And 
it is a matter of congratulation that his lieutenant has 
seen his way to accept the duties and responsibilities 
of his former chief. So far as Mr. Graham Murray’s 
utterances on the proposed Bill for Scottish Education 
are concerned, we have every reason to expect that the 
scheme adumbrated by Lord Balfour will be followed. 


ad ad ad 


"Tavs Lord Balfour has separated himself from 
the Cabinet, he is yet a force to be reckoned 
with in the educational world. We therefore turn with 
great interest to his recent speech on the 
Outlines of subject of the Bill. He has thought it 
the New Bill—.’. . 
fair to leave on record the outlines, and 
something more than the mere outlines, of a scheme 
which would, in his opinion, if carried into effect, cure 
most of the weak points in our educational system as 
it exists to-day. Briefly put, these outlines are :— 

1. Enlargement of the area of educational ad- 
ministration. 

2. The putting of the actual public provision of 
schools, both elementary and secondary, into the 
hands of one body directly elected specially for 
educational purposes, upon the same roll and with 
the same purpose as county and municipal councils. 

3. The use of the existing parish councils or some 
other local representation for the detailed manage- 
ment of the purely elementary branches of educa- 
tion. 

4. Special fund to aid secondary education, 
formed by conjoining all the funds now available 
for the purpose. 

5. Authority ruling over a still wider area—over 
whole counties, and in some cases more than a 
county—and in the largest cities for co-ordinating 
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and systematising the whole provision for higher 
education which might exist within their area. 


ad ad ad 


= BALFOUR has revised the above speech, and in 

issuing it in pamphlet form has added the follow- 
ing explanations. With reference to 1 and 2, he adds: 
“I have in my mind the same area as 
the district of a county for road and 
public health purposes, so as to avoid 
the creation of any new area of local government ; but 
I distinctly urge that the body should be specially 
elected for educational purposes.” Further, and prob- 
ably more important, as showing in whose hands he 
would put the appointment and dismissal of teachers, 
he says: “I would place in its hands the provision 
and financial control of all schools necessary to com- 
plete a fully efficient educational system, with the 
appointment, promotion, and dismissal of teachers, 
and the power either to aid existing schools if they 
are efficient, or to promote bursaries if in any locality 
it was not expedient to maintain secondary schools.” 
With regard to 5, he expresses the opinion that it 
would be necessary to make special provision for the 
case of the large cities, each of which will present special 
problems of its own; but these ought not to be difficult 
of adjustment when the main lines of the scheme have 
been sanctioned by Parliament. 


* ad Sad 


he new rector of the Edinburgh Church of Scotland 

Training College, Dr. Alexander Morgan, was 
recently entertained by his numerous friends to a com- 
plimentary dinner. As was to be expected, 
the guest of the evening referred to the 
greater liberty the training colleges had 
received by their charter of 1901. While he was not 
inclined to believe that the Scottish system was the 
best that could be devised, yet in many respects, and 
especially in the opportunities it afforded to the best 
students to take advantage of university training, it 
was far ahead of the system of training colleges that 
held on the Continent. He pleaded, however, for greater 
flexibility. It was necessary to turn out teachers of 
the greatest diversity of attainments, and that their 
system should be such as to develop in their students 
some gift or faculty they possessed. He suggested the 
development of the various training colleges, as far as 
possible, along their own lines, one in science, another 
in languages, and a third in arts. It augurs well for the 
future of our training colleges to have as the head of one 
a man of such progressive tendencies. I am inclined 
to think that in the past the Government did nothing 
to foster and maintain these institutions as real training 
colleges. How many new subjects have the Department 
introduced into the school curriculum? Yet, prior to 
their introduction, they have made no provision for 
the training of teachers in these subjects ! 


Rd ad ad 


As of vital moment in connection with our 

training colleges is the supply of teachers. From 
the Blue-book issued last week I gather that the supply 
is diminishing at the fountain head. Last 
year the male pupil teachers show a de- 
crease of 83, or nearly 14 per cent., and 
the females a decrease of 163, or 5 per cent. The total 
decrease, therefore, works out at 246. For the same 
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year the pupil-teacher candidates (males) show a de- 
crease of 31, and of females 196, ar a total decrease of 
227. There is thus a decrease in pupil teachers and 
candidates of 473 for the year, or exactly 10 per cent. 
This is rather a serious outlook for the profession, and 
will greatly increase the present dearth. Last vear, it 
is interesting to note, the male certificated teachers 
only increased by 8, while females increased by 339. 
Are we approaching the cycle of dame schools once 


in 2 
again ? * a os 


be this connection I may refer to the address recently 
delivered by Mr. W. Hutchison, the President of 
the Association of Scottish School Board Clerks, who, 
from his official cormection, may be taken 
_— the as speaking with some authority. He 
Sources of : . ‘ 
that Supply. *8ks the very pertinent questions: Are 
educational authorities drawing into the 
ranks of the teaching profession all classes of young 
men and young women to whom it might reasonably 
appeal? What are the prospects the teaching profes- 
sion holds out to young men and women of this country ? 
or, to put it in another way, does fhe teaching profession 
offer to promising young men and women inducements 
equal to the other walks in life? So far as men teachers 
are concerned, the answer must be in the negative, he 
says. Inducements are not held out to the lad of 
promise. The outlook for women has greatly improved, 
and the teaching profession offers to women a most 
desirable and encouraging calling. This answer is, as 
I have shown, the only one that the Blue-book figures 
will allow. The matter is one calling for the serious 
attention of those who are taking up the subject of 
educational reform. For it will be granted that, after 
all, the educator is the most indispensable part of a 
national system of education. Costly school buildings, 
elaborate machinery, first-class curricula are but the 
outward trappings. The soul that animates the build- 
ing, permeates the machinery,.and vitalises the curri- 
cula is the all-important factor. 


»* 5 ad ad 


FTER the storm of the September meeting, the 

Institute has returned to its former state of 

quiet. It is to be hoped, however, that the result of 

that meeting will soon be felt. The 

ime organising secretary takes up his work 

* on the Ist of January, 1904. Already 

requests from the various associations are being received 
for him to address the meetings. 

The arrangements for the Congress are, I understand, 
being pushed ahead with vigour. The Invernessians 
are determined to make the 1903 Congress the best 
that has yet been held. If enthusiasm and hard work 
on the part of the officials will do this, then its success 
is assured. 

The Ladies’ Committee of the Institute is taking up 
with great zeal the question of a bureau, and I have 
heard it hinted that in some places bazaars are to be 
held to raise the necessary funds. There can be little 
doubt that the establishment of a bureau would be of 
immense advantage to teachers, especially rural teachers. 
The Institute as yet does not do too much for its mem- 
bers, and this may be the means of gathering a few 
laggards into the fold. 

The Benevolent Fund of the Institute, started at 
first in a most unassuming and unostentatious manner, 
has already proved of great service to members who 


have been struck down in the midst of their life’s work. 
Unfortunately, some of our professional brethren have 
experienced the need of such a fund, yet from the fact 
that they had not identified themselves with the Insti- 
tute, they were naturally hindered from sharing in its 


benefits. s 2 a 


S the result of the recent visit of the Franco-Scottish 
Association to Grenoble, the Director of Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway Company has con- 
Concession %°nted to grant a free ticket for the return 
to Scottish journey from Grenoble to Paris (2nd class) 
Teachers by to Scottish teachers who wish to attend 
Grenoble courses at the University of Grenoble, 
University. «ither during the scholastic year or dur- 
ing the vacation. Those who desire to enjoy this 
privilege are to be recommended by the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, if they have attended the university 
courses at Grenoble for at least two months. The con- 
cession is granted to encourage the French courses for 
foreigners at that university, and to enable Scotsmen 
to avail themselves of the courses. There is an evident 
desire on the part of the Scotch Education Department 
to have modern languages taught in Scotland by native 
teachers. From the reports of the examiners, it may 
be concluded that modern languages are more efficiently 
taught in this way. R. G. 


WITH OUR CHILDREN. 


HE London Branch of the British Child Study 
Association have prepared their syllabus of lec- 
tures for the winter on lines which promise an interesting 
season. Among the subjects announced 
London are “ Child Study and the Teacher,” “ The 
Pyawt Roots of Neighbourliness,” “The Money 
=" Sense of Children,” “The Hand as an 
Instrument of the Mind,” “A Study of Children’s 
Drawings,” “A Common Measure for Students and 
Teachers of Psychology,” and “The Wild Boy of 
Aveyron.” The president for the year is Professor 
Hewins, M.A., Director of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. This large and active branch is already 
looking forward to the 1904 Conference of the Associa- 
tion in London, and have in view arrangements which 
will make that conference one of the best, if not the 
best, which has been held. Teachers in the metropolis 
should find it to their advantage to be connected with 
this Association in still larger numbers. 


ad Bad se 


LIBERAL infusion of new blood into any institu- 

tion is usually a good thing. This trite remark 

is made not in view of the reconstruction of the 

Cabinet, to which it might not be strict] 

raw nee applicable, but of the very large pan 4 

ber of new professors of education who have been 

recently appointed in various universities in England 

and Scotland. One of these new appointments, that 

in Edinburgh University, became necessary through the 

retirement of Professor Laurie, which one cannot regard 
otherwise than as a loss to the cause of education. 


ad ad ad 


LREADY, however, there is indication that this 
loss will be compensated for by at least some gain, 
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especially on the lines of educative effort which are 
usually followed out and advocated in 
this column. New movements in any 
sphere are sometimes most effectively carried on by 
new men, and Professor Darroch has in his inaugural 
address given early indication that he is aware of the 
necessity for recognising certain new ideas in education. 
We have little doubt that he will devote his best efforts 
towards realising these; but a university is always an 
extremely conservative body, and its vis inertia must 
be reckoned with. ” s L 


MONG the duties of his chair, Professor Darroch 
4 mentions that of leading the student to realise 
that all educative effort must be in harmony with 
physiological and psychological laws; that 
mental activity is conditioned by physio- 
logical processes; and that the teacher’s 
ignorance or neglect of these hinders mental develop- 
ment. He further acknowledges the responsibility of 


New Ideas. 


A Profession 
of Faith 


PROFESSOR DARROCH., 


showing the student what are the principles which govern 
and condition this development. An empirical and 
experimental basis, he declares, is an inadequate founda- 
tion for educational practice. 


ad Tad ad 


“T‘HIS is precisely the creed of all those who believe 

in the necessity for a closer study of children as 
a preparation for teaching, and it is very cheering to 
find that creed professed in so influential a quarter. 
But while it is easy for an irresponsible theorist to 
proclaim this faith, it must require a 
great deal of courage for a university 
professor to do so; for as things stand in 
this university at present, it means that 
the professor must frankly tell his students, even after 
they have received all that the university has to offer, 
that none of them is fitted for the work of teaching. 
The necessary preparation is not to be acquired under 
the present arrangements. 


ad Rad ad 


"THE teaching declared to be necessary, and rightly 
so declared, implies the existence of a complete 


which 
argues 
Courage. 


Faculty of Education, and goes far beyond what is pos- 
sible for any one professor, however well 
A Faculty of qualified for his post. The study of the 
Education Lwatclosical orincivl daxtel tal 
needed Physiological principles underlying menta 
processes, taken together with the laws of 
mental development, implies a course of physiological 
psychology, taught not merely. by lecture but in the 
laboratory ; and in addition to this it must include not 
only the physiology of the adult but that of the child. 
Even if we assume that the students of education in the 
university should take this course in the classes of the 
Medical Faculty, we do not think that they will find 
there, in the meantime, any class adapted to their 
needs. A special lectureship with practical work seems 
to be necessary. 2s o os 


VV JHEN we look to the more purely mental laws, we 
Vv find the same want of the equipment needed 
to carry out the professor’s high ideals. Mental devel- 
opment implies a great deal more than 
the “development of the faculties,” of 
which spme of us may have heard in our 
examination papers. Even if the pro- 
fessor sees his way to cover all that ground in his own 
lectures, the fact remains that lectures without practi- 
cal work form a poor training, and inadequate for a true 
comprehension of the problems. Many of these cannot 
be treated usefully without practical experience with 
children, and the university provides no practising 


school as yet. * x) wo 


UT this reminds us—there are the training col- 
leges. Most of the students who take the educa- 
tion class in the university are also training-college 
students. Yes, but the training colleges 
—— are even less qualified than the university 
for carrying on the training demanded, 
except in the one particular of having practising schools 
attached to them. Hampered since their birth by a 
narrow theory of their function, not through any fault 
of their own, but through the red-tape of an unen- 
lightened Government department, though they are 
now at last comparatively free, the work of giving that 
varied scientific and practical training desiderated by 
Professor Darroch is yet beyond the powers of any of 
the regular training colleges. No; unless the university 
itself is prepared to do more than merely to say, “ Such 
and such training is necessary before you can presume 
to teach,” it must in the meantime conclude according 
to strict logic, “ But you have not got this training, 
and we cannot give it hers. Ergo, after all that we 
have done for you, you cannot teach!” Logical, but 
not quite satisfactory. The supply is wanted as well 
as the demand. “ os a 


6 apo are a few of the difficulties which lie in the 
way of translating an excellent belief into actual 
fact. There are difficulties in the way of everything 
that is worth doing, and of some things 
“a that are not. All es are interested . 
the scientific basis of education, which 
Professor Darroch so well described, and which is so 
consistently ignored in the “ educational science” of 
the British Association scientists, will watch with some 
anxiety the result of the struggle between the new 
spirit of accurate knowledge and the old spirit of re- 
liance on empiricism and judgment by results. 


—and a 
Practising 
School. 
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T= course of lectures on the subject of “ School Work 

and Child Study,” which has been arranged by 
the Edinburgh Branch of the “British Child Study 
ie Association during the present session, 
——- aaa was most successfully inaugurated on 
Child Study. Wednesday evening, in the hall of the 
Church of Scotland Training College. 
There was a large attendance of teachers and others 
interested in education. The lecturer for the course, 
Dr. J. Gunn, was accompanied to the platform by Pro- 
fessor Darroch, and by the principals of the four training 
colleges in the city—namely, Dr. Morgan (Church of 
Scotland), who occupied the chair ; Dr. Paterson (United 
Free Church); Rev. J. R. Leslie (Episcopal Church) ; 
and Miss Walker (St. George’s).. Apologies for absence 
were sent by Dr. T. S. Clouston, President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and by Sir Colin Macrae, W.S., 
ex-Chairman of the School Board of Edinburgh. 

The subject of the lecture was the ways in which the 
systematic study of children has thrown light upon the 
problems of physical education, and the need for further 
study by teachers and others in order to guide them 
in still further necessary reforms. At the close of the 
iecture the Association was congratulated by Dr. Pater- 
son for having “come into the open” this year, and 
having arranged for a course of lectures on subjects so 
very much deserving of study at the present day, not 
only by teachers, but by parents and all who realise 
the importance of education. 


—s Pete 


MR. JAMES BAILEY, 
Late Head-Master, Southlands Training College, Battersea, S.W. 


BY JOS. H. COWHAM, WESTMINSTER, 


"T"HE late Mr. James Bailey was appointed head-master 

of the Southlands Training College upon its foundation 
in 1872, and remained in that important position up to last 
midsummer, a period of just over thirty years. During 
that time he was largely responsible for the training of 
about fifteen hundred teachers. Two years ago, the ladies 
who during their training had been brought under his 
influence decided to place a permanent testimony of their 
regard for their tutor in the college. They raised a sun of 
between two and three hundred pounds. A life-size and life- 
like portrait was painted, and now constitutes a fitting 
memorial of their master’s life and work. To thoroughly 
understand Mr. Bailey's influence as a trainer of teachers, it 
is necessary to know something of the forces which had 
been moulding him for his life-work preparatory to under- 
taking his position at Southlands. It should be remembered 
that he began his teaching career under Mr. Stow at Glasgow. 
So apt a pupil did he prove in these early days that he was 
pointed out to visitors to the Glasgow Institution as “one of 
Mr. Stow’s favourite pupils.” Mr. Stow’s notion of infant 
teaching was such that he considered that only the best of 
teachers should be entrusted with their training. Conse- 
quently, in the late forties, when an infants’ teacher was to 
be appointed to an academy in Glasgow intended by Mr. 
Stow for children of the middle classes, Mr. Bailey was 
selected for the position. And, again, after eight and a half 
years’ honourable and successful work in Glasgow, when the 
Wesleyan Education Committee required a teacher for the 
infants’ school attached to their training college in West- 
minster, Mr. Bailey was appointed. Up to this time the 
object of our sketch had remained directly under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Stow; and now, at Westminster, the Glasgow 
atmosphere surrounded him still. His colleagues were men 
who were saturated with the Glasgow ideals. Such master- 
minds as William Sugden, J. R. Langler (who is still, happily, 
amongst us), and Messrs. Holloway and Bell, need only be 
mentioned in this connection. One (“Cowcaddens,” in the 


Westminsterian, 1892) who knew him intimately for over 
forty years says of him: 


‘*Of all the teachers of my acquaintance, and I have 
known a great many, none have stood nearer to David 
Stow than James Bailey. I would not be unjust—unknown 
to me there may have been earnest workers on the same 
plane, or even on a higher. Hundreds have been engaged 
in the glorious work of education; have stood in David 
Stow’s favourite place ‘before the gallery,’ moulding the 
minds and hearts of the little ones. Of these I cannot 
speak ; I speak only of those I have known. 

‘* By a loving and tender sympathy, by infinite patience, 
by a keen insight into the hidden recesses of ¢hild nature— 
and this insight is true spiritual insight—by these means 
he has laid hold of and moulded the young and plastic 
natures who have happily come within the sphere of his 
influence. Hence it is that those of us who have the means 
of judging look upon James Bailey as a worthy disciple 
of David Stow, and an able interpreter of his methods, 
so truly has he caught the spirit of that noble-hearted 
enthusiast.” 


At Westminster he continued to conduct the infants’ 
school with marked success, but fortunately escaped to 
other work before departmental legislation, in the fom of 
Mr. Lowe’s Code, spread its deadening influence over both 
teachers and taught. In the Westminster Training College 
Mr. Bailey taught on the ladies’ side for some years, joining 
to his tutorial work that of assistant-secretary in the offices 
of the Wesleyan Education Committee. The latter work 
became of especial importance during the years 1870-72, 
when school extensions required the guidance of such an 
expert in matters connected with school plans and outfit. 
Thus by early training under one of the most enthusiastic 
and magnetic of educational reformers, by an unusually 
wide and varied experience in infant school and college 
work, by his immediate interest in the organisation of 
a large system of schools, and last, but by no means least, 
by the amiability and nobility of his life and character, Mr. 
Bailey became fitted for what proved to be the greatest 
work of his life—namely, the directorship of the professional 
training of the teachers in Southlands. Of Mr. Bailey durin 
the latter part of his stay at Westminster, the late placed 
(Dr. Rigg) says :— 


** All of us who know Mr. Bailey are assured that few 
men better understand what is to be aimed at in teaching, 
whether those taught are children or are students in train- 
ing for the teaching profession, or by what methods the 
right aims are to be carried out. His long experience, his 
high aims, his knowledge of scientific principles which 
underlie the art or craft of teaching, with which moral 
training should, in our view, always be associated, and his 
admirable judgment, have fitted him excellently to dis- 
course on the leading aspects of our college work.” 


Of Mr Bailey’s work at Southlands Training College 
there is little need to make special reference. The hundveds 
of successful teachers who are still at work in Wesleyan 
and Board schools are living testimonies of its value. The 
Principal of Southlands—the Rev. James Chapman—admir- 
ably sums up what is in the minds of all when he says: 


**At Southlands all the best qualities of his mind and 
heart were brought into exercise. He was well equipped 
for his post. according to the standard of the time. He 
loved his pupils and his work. His devotion was un- 
sparing. e was successful in the highest degree in form- 
ing character, and imparting as far as was possible his own 
skill as a teacher. He was an influence rather than a force, 
an atmosphere rather than a mould. Southlands and he 
were identified. You never thought of one without think- 
ing of the other. He became in his closing years a sort of 
genius loci of the institution. His services can never be 
equalled by any one in any ry me who may follow him. 
We make grateful mention of him on behalf of the college. 


He was one of the plain, noble men who did so much to lay 
the foundation of our national system of education.” 


It only remains to add that Mr. Bailey’s labours live 
after him. His contributions to this journal are embodied 
in a work entitled How to Teach the Babies. His last 
moments were occupied in the preparation of a new work, 
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to be issued shortly, having special reference to Sunday- 
school teaching. To the many readers of these pages who 
were brought into personal contact with Mr. Bailey, his 
memory will be a lifelong treasure, and his influence a 
permanent stimulus soountl all that is good and noble. 


—> of Pate 


MORE PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
METHOD. 


\ ESTERN Australia is a long way off, but the report 
of the Minister for Education in that colony, counter- 
signed by the Inspector-General of Schools, is particularly 
interesting, because the latter gentleman has recently taken u 
a similar position under the Board of Education in Whitehall. 

There are 250 schools, with an enrolment of 22,765 and 
an average attendance of 18,448. It is necessary to try to 
realise txe difficulty of providing educational facilities for 
a sparse and unevenly distributed population like that of 
Western Australia. ‘The town schools present no difficulty, 
but the cost for the country districts ond goldfields, workin 
out at about £8 per head on the average attendance, woul 
doubtless cause much alarm in some quarters in this country. 
Commenting on this, it is gratifying to read that the Govern- 
ment realises that, in spite of the expense, education must 
be provided for those isolated settlers who are doing such 
valuable work in developing the resources of the country. 

Perhaps the most startling part of the report—that is, 
from the point of view of the British teacher—is that which 
deals with the teaching staff. The department, we are told, 
has secured a fine staff of teachers, thanks them for devoted 
work, and has every reason to be proud of the instruction 
now given in the schools. Further, it is considered essential 
that the salaries should be adequate—that they should be 
above, rather than below, that ruling in other professions 
in the state, and the general tendency of the department is 
to attempt to bring about this effect. 

Again, the report is cheerily optimistic on the subject of 
inspection v. examination. The inspectors report that steady 
improvement is being maintained in the instruction given 
by the government teachers. The old system of individual 
examination has been entirely abolished. Under the new 
system the promotion of bright children has been more 
rapid, the classes equalised, the work of the teachers made 
less difficult, and more scope given for originality. Also 
much more assistance can be given to the teachers under 
the new system, as the inspectors are able to spend more 
time in showing better mnthede and giving advice. Truly 
a sufficient justification for the adoption of the method. 

In dealing with compulsory attendance, the report offers 
some very sound advice. Parents are requested to check 
the beginnings of irregularity by not allowing the children 
to stay at home for any reason except real sickness. In the 
case of inveterate truants, found in the large towns, the 
department proposes to establish a school to be entirely 
devoted to their cure. Truants are not ordinary industrial 
school children, and should not be placed with them. Truancy 
needs to be cured by short detention and severe discipline, 
and there should be a system of licensing the child to the 
ordinary school as soon as possible, to test the efficacy of 
the treatment he has received. A period of from two 
months to ten weeks is usually sufficient for the majority 
of truants in — schools, under strict discipline, and not 
in contact with children with any criminal taint, as is the 
case in industrial schools. 

Taking the reports of the inspectors for the various dis- 
tricts, the chief inspector (J. P. Walton, Eeq-) writes :— 

“The abolition of the examination of individual children 
is effecting a complete change in the tone and work of our 
schools. School-time is certainly happier, alike to the 
scholars and the teachers. The teacher has ceased to be a 
driver, and become a leader and a friend of the children, 
and the teaching is freer and more conversational.” 

Speaking of the teaching of composition, he says:— 
“Teachers should try to lead the children to talk freely 
of what they have seen; to repeat in their own simple 
words what they have learned in previous lessons ; to speak 


of their games, and of any incident, however een, 
in their school or home life. Opportunity will thus be given 
to the teacher for correcting mistakes, and this should be 
done without reference to the reason for their correction. 
In this way children will learn to speak correctly, and later 
the grammatical reasons for each correction may be acquired.” 

Slates are condemned, as uncleanly, and likely to lead to 
careless work, since it is so easy to rub out. Further, with 
slates no permanent record of the work done is retained, so 
that it is not =o to read that they are gradually 
disappearing in favour of paper. ; 

A word of warning is given with respect to the teaching 
of specific subjects without the necessary foundation being 
well laid in ordinary subjects ; and teachers are also advised 
to avoid the weary monotony of repeating a set piece for 
recitation, by making new selections as the old ones are 
completed, particularly as at the inspection only the last 
learned piece is required. 

Inspector M‘Collum reports that liberty of classification 
has been an undoubted success, and points out that a pro- 
gramme of work set to keep a child of average ability fully 
employed for twelve months may be covered with no greater 
expenditure of energy or vital force by others in six months. 
In teaching arithmetic he advocates the teaching of prin- 
ciples as of prime importance, emphasises also the utility of 
mental exercises, not merely calculating the prices of dozens, 
etc., but the ordinary operations with small numbers, which 
should be worked side by side with the a exercises on 
paper, and not treated as a separate branch of arithmetic. 
Of the teachers he says :—‘“The teachers have worked zeal- 
ously and loyaily, asa body, to advance education in general, 
and to improve their own schools in particular.” 

Inspector Gamble, dealing with the teaching of reading 
in his district, says:—“I have found that the phonic as a 
basis combined with the look-and-say method produces best 
results. If the first lessons given are thorough and care- 
fully graded, the results will be very satisfactory. Word- 
building with loose letters is being much more widel 
adapted and the results are more than commensurate wit 
the time occupied in this work. Careful phrasing, distinct 
and clear enunciation and articulation, sounding of the final 
consonants, and due attention to the proper use of the 
aspirate show improvement in the majority of the schools. 
More attention, however, should be devoted to reading from 
unseen books in the upper standards.” 

The following neal puinaigien for the teaching of spelling 
are taken from the seguintions for the teacher’s information 
and guidance :— 

“Spelling is taught by causing the children to look care- 
fully at the words as they read, so that the eye becomes 
accustomed to the proper appearance, by transcription, by 
dictation, by word-building, and by learning words of ex- 
ceptional wy ng heart.” 

“During the reading lesson difficult words should be 
picked out and written on the blackboard.” 

“In writing on the board words pronounced the same 
but spelt differently and with different meanings, the teacher 
should be careful to write each in a sentence.” 

“Dictation lessons should be prepared beforehand. The 
teacher should always endeavour to prevent the child from 
spelling the word wrongly.” . 

“In word-building in the upper classes valuable practice 
in English is given if the root of various words is shown 
from the first, with prefix, etc. From ‘like’ can be drawn 
‘likely,’ ‘likeness,’ ‘childlike, ‘dislike,’ etc.” 

Other inspectors write of the various subjects in the curri- 
culum of the schools, and almost invariably in praise of the 
great progress that is being made. A most satisfactory fea- 
ture is the improvement in the infants’ schools, and the de- 
velopment of the true kindergarten spirit, in place of what 
was formerly a very feeble mechanical imitation of the same. 

A government training — has also been inaugurated, 
and great hopes are entertained of its future success. 

In concluding this short summary, may we hope that 
much of the sweet reasonableness shown therein is a reflec- 
tion of the spirit in which the late Inspector-General for the 
colony approached his work, and may be found in his new 
sphere in Whitehall. 
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The Structure of Birds. 


ies the spring, part of one of these studies was devoted to 

the appearance, flight, food, and migration of swallows. 
It is proposed now to examine the structure of a bird more 
closely. For the purpose any bird common in England will 
serve, but on the whole the disposition of the feathers may 
perhaps most conveniently be studied in the pigeon, and the 
skeletal parts in the chicken. 

If we follow the same plan with a bird as was adopted 
with the rabbit, and attempt to compare and contrast it 
with the creatures previously studied, we find at once that 
its possession of a backbone relates it dimly with frog, newt, 
and rabbit, and separates it from snail, water-snail, beetle, 
butterfly, crab, and lobster; and if we get as many chief 
characteristics of a bird from an intelligent class, we may 
expect them to be headed by that one. The following 
would also be included most probably:—(2.) A bird has 

wings. (3.) It is clothed with feathers. (4.) It lays eggs. 
(5.) Tt has four limbs. (6.) It has a beak. (7.) It flies. 

Now which of these, put down in random order, hold 
good, and which are really distinctive of birds? Obviously 
' each is true in a general way of most birds, but exceptions 

can be found to some. The ostrich is alone enough to invali- 
! date (7). There are birds in New Zealand which have no 
wings, though perhaps their possession of rudiments of the 
‘ wing-bones prevents their contradicting (5). The rest are 
true of all birds. 


> But which of the true characters are distinctive? Our 
> own notes put (4) out of court by reminding us of frogs’, 
newts’, and snails’ eggs. They also make (5) useless. e 
- can hence easily define birds, among all living creatures, by 
“ (3) and (6) alone. All the other characters are possessed by 
other animals in other ways; and summing up we have :— 
m Characters possessed by birds only—clothing of feathers, 
“~ toothless beak. 
- Additional characters ssed by all birds—backbone, 
four limbs, young hatched from eggs. 
4. Additional characters possessed by most birds—fore limbs 
a constitute wings, wings used for flight. 
i Thus, as in the mammals, the apparently superficial matter 
“i of the nature of the covering proves really important. We 
a find feathers of the very greatest value in deciding the 
we boundaries of the bird race. Accordingly we will start with 
d. the study of the feathers, first, in situ; second, in a detailed 
: way. 
at n looking at a bird, one of the first things one notices is 
“4 the smooth and graceful continuity of the curves of neck, 
ne breast, and back. This outline is considerably larger than 
nua that of the bird’s body ; it is formed by the outer surface of the 


body feathers, which are hence called contour feathers. We 
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have then two things to notice—the means of preserving the 
outline, and the space occupied by the feather-coat. The 
former is not so simple as it appears. The feathers overlap, 
so that the minimum resistance is offered to gliding: through 
the air; and the way in which the lengths, angles of inset, 
and curvature of such multitudes of separate feathers, each 
itself with many little branches, is adjusted to yield a smooth 
surface, is wonderful. It is not, moreover, a mere difficulty 
of number. As soon as the wings move and the flight be- 
gins the sides and shoulders are constantly slightly chang- 
ing i and for this also provision must be made. This 
is done by confining the feathers to certain areas or tracts of 
the body. These can be fairly easily distinguished on pluck- 
ing a bird; a fowl shows them more clearly than a pigeon. 
Their distribution is as follows:—One down the spine ; 
one down the throat, splitting on the breast into two, which 
go down to the thighs; one above the thighs; and one across 
the shoulder. The feathers, by arising from these tracts, 
are prevented from crowding; but to shield the whole body 
they have to be long, and to slope away from the centre of 
the tract. It is worth noting that flightless birds, such as 
ostriches, are feathered uniformly. 

Plucking a bird (or half a bird) for this purpose has re- 
vealed another fact. The space below the contour, and be- 
tween it andthe body, is loosely filled with feathers differing 
from the contour feathers in possessing no distinct flat blades 
and no rigidity. Their function is to entangle air in their 
filaments, and so surround the bird with a layer which is 
a very bad conductor of heat. One’s first impulse is to say 
the bird is thus kept warm as if by an eider-down quilt; 
but although true, this is of course an inverted way of put- 
ting it. We should say that an eider-down quilt is a bird's 
air-jacket stolen from her, and somewhat clumsily used by 
ourselves. 

Let us turn now to the wing, as it rests along the side and 
back of the body. The closeness with which it is packed is 
no less remarkable than its extent when outspread. One 
could give figures of the enormous spread of wing in the 
eagle, albatross, or even the homely swallow tribe, but to 
do so is far less effective than to see the thing for oneself. 
Take, then, a pigeon, place it on its back on a board or sheet 
of paper, and put a pencil vertically down, closely touching 
each side at its broadest part. Now stretch out the wings, 
and mark in the same way the position of the tips. Remove 
the bird, and rule and measure lines connecting the marks, 
comparing the length of the lines. 

In studying the wings, then, we shall have to keep our 
attention first to two points. The first is in noticing the 
way in which great extent, obviously needed for a flyin 
animal, is secured. The second is how, for protection an 
convenience, the wing is folded. 
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The second is really a somewhat similar matter to that 
already studied in the case of other vertebrates. In the 
newt, which crawls or paddles a little, using all four limbs, 
and which swims by means of its tail mainly, all four limbs 
are equally developed, and, from the last consideration, 
small. In the frog, which hops and swims with its back 
legs, the back legs are large, and at rest are placed in Z 
shape. In the rabbit this is true, but to a less extent. The 
frog neither burrows nor runs on land, and so has not such 
need as the rabbit of its fore limbs. The bird’s wings being 
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expanded — being flaps, not rods—cannot conveniently be 
placed on the ground at all;—cannot conveniently: there 
are flying creatures which rest their fore limbs occasionally 
on the ground. In past ages there were. many flying reptiles 
which fia so, including, it may be, the ancestors of the birds; 
but obviously it would expose the wings to possible injury 
to do so. It isa proof of this that bats, rather than suffer 
the danger, choose to hang upside down. It is well, there- 
fore, to procure either a specimen or good picture of a bat 
to drive this home. 

As a means, then, of avoiding injury, the birds have 
adopted for their fore limbs an attitude somewhat similar 
with that of the frog's hind limbs, and they keep them 
always off the ground. Further, in the interests of com- 
pactness, the terminal lengths of the Z-shaped limbs are made 
to point over the back and towards the middle line. Feel 
for the bones in the wing, and compare with Figs. 1 and 2, 
the main points of which many children could draw for 
themselves. 

The last word on the subject of compactness is the de- 
scription of the orderly arrangement of wing feathers. 
leak at the back of the folded wing and you see at once 
a visible and obvious arranging in rows. The feathers fit in 
and overlap like tiling, thus casting off rain, and offering the 
least resistance on the forward stroke of the wing. 

The observation of the great feathers brings us to the 
first point mentioned—how is the expanse of wing obtained? 
Curiously enough, the birds, which, like the frog, secure a 
paddle for swimming when they take to swimming, by 
means of a web from toe to toe, have adopted an absolutely 
new principle for their wings. What is the reason of the 
difference? Probably the need of cleanliness. The majority 
of birds have feathered heads, but vultures and other carrion 
eaters have bare heads. All birds have to pay for their 
feathers by supporting a host of yey and for a carrion 
feeder to carry on life successfully with a feathered head 
would be next door to impossible. All birds must be sub- 
ject to somewhat the same conditions with regard to their 
feet. They must abandon their feathers, or suffer dirt to 
accumulate on their feet. The owl, it\is true, is a carnivore 
and has feathered feet; but he hardly tells against the sug- 
gestion as much as at first sight appears, since his food 
seldom needs tearing. He can dispose of his mice whole. 
Be this, however, as it may, the wing expanse in a bird is 
always secured by feathers set nearly at mght angles to the 
wing- bones. 
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DIAGRAMS OF SKELETONS OF FrRoG, Newt, AND Rassirt. 
(Partly after Lloyd Morgan.) 





The wing should now be spread out and examined from 
above and below. Note the concavity of the under surface, 
which catches the wind on the down and backward stroke as 
a parachute does in falling; and notice also the overlap- 
ving of the feathers, which prevents the wind from passing 

tween them. The feathers being themselves somewhat 
like venetian blinds in structure, it becomes necessary to 
find out why the air does not to any extent escape between 
the parts of one feather. 

Remove, therefore, one of the great wing or tail feathers 
for examination, or in the absence of a 
bird’s body take a quill pen, and by hold- 
ing it in various ways and in various lights 
get each child to make out as much as pos- 
sible of its structure. Some considerable 
time can be profitably spent in this way, 
for the structure is not easily understood 
at once; and studying conveniently the 
whole structure at the same time that we 
are looking for the special point in view, 
the whole may be summarised thus :— 

Chief facts of build: 1. Central axis 
(shaft), on each side of which are branch- 
lets or barbs, one of which is broader than 
the other. : 

2. The axis is partly full of air, and the 
whole feather is very light. 

3. It is, however, very strong. Take it in 
your hands and try to bend the base of the 
shaft. Lay it across two supports; hang a 
small scale-pan (for example, from a Salter’s 
spring letter-balance) from its middle point ; 
then load it with weights till the tube gives and buckles. The 
weight supported is astonishing. This is a consequence of 
the material being disposed economically where it is needed. 
The simplest case of such disposition is that of the girders 
used in bridge- building, which have a cross-section like an 
H on its side. When the weight supported is between the 
bridge piers, its tendency is to stretch the under flange by 
making it an are of a large circle, and to compress the upper 
flange by making it the are of a smaller one. Hence mid- 
way between, in the crosspiece of the H, the vertical part of 
the girder, both stretching and compressing have lessened, 
till in the very centre both die out and there is no strain. 
Such a girder is only adapted for strain in one direction. A 
tube is the result of the same principle applied to meet a 
strain from any direction; pl the bicycle frame, wheat 
stalk, and feather all exhibit it. 

4. The feather is curved from side to side, as well as bein 
curved with reference to the plane of the blades or vanes of 





Fic. 2.—D1aGRAM SHOWING DisposITION oF BrRD’s SKELETON. 
Note especially the packing of fore limb. 
(Partly after Lloyd Morgan.) 


the feathers. On noticing the position of the feather on the 
wing, we find that the curve of the whole surface is towards 
the body, the curve to the side is inwards towards the tail, 
and the broader of the vanes is that towards the base of the 
wing. These facts enable us to determine which surface of a 
single quill is uppermost, etc. 

5. We can now, therefore, notice that the two surfaces 
differ, and that while the upper appears dull, the lower is 
more glistening, and the barbs are sharp-edged. Cut or pull 
off a barb, and examine it closely. It is thin, curved into a 
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long groove, the concave side towards the tip of the feather, 
the convex backwards. This enable’ the barbs to fit closely. 








Fic. 3.—I, D1AGRAM SHOWING THE BEST WAY TO EXAMINE FEATHER. 
Description in text.—II, DIAGRAM SHOWING WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN 


Featuer.—III, Two BARBS MAGNIFIED. 
bule. 3, Straight barbule. The 
a in II, and is seen from convex si 


As before seen, the under edge is sharp. What distinguishes 
the upper edge? It appears furred. 
We have now entered on the minute examination of the 











1, Barb. 
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feather, and a hint as to methods may be of service. In the 


first place, we must have a good 
light. In the second, I have 
found that it is less tiring to 
the eyes, and rather better in 
effect, to place oneself so that 
the light comes over one shoul- 
der, and hold the feather upper 
surface towards one, so that 
some dark corner of the room 
—dark book cover or some such 
thing—should be behind it at 
such a distance as not to dis- 
tract the eye when adjusted to 
the feather. What is really the 
minute structure is indicated in 
Fig. 3 II and IIL: ¢ represents 
the shaft; 5 a barb, seen from 
above. Towards the feather’s 
tip there proceed from it frayed 

rocesses, which recurve, form- 
ing hooks; while behind or to- 
wards the base are less frayed 
straight processes, over which 
the hooks clasp. The true shape 
is shown in Fig. 3 ILI, where 
1, 1 are barbs, 3 is one of the 
straight slightly frayed pro- 
cesses, and 2 is a hook. The 
question that first concerns us 
is how to make this clear to the 
learner. First, let him look at 
the feather in the way directed. 
He sees between the barbs fine 
lines almost at right angles to 





4. 


Fic. 4.—I, Brrp’s WING OPEN. 
P, Primaries. 


them (II a). Next, let him 


seize the base K (Fig. 3 1) of a piece of the vane or blade 
BAFG, and draw it gently down in direction of the arrow. 


2, Hooked bar- 
— magnified is that marked 
de 
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He will notice that a good deal of the vane follows, perhaps 
at first all; and when at CD a break occurs, there is resistance 


to the division. Are II a@ really little cords then? To 
settle this, let him repeat carefully and very slowly, till by 
practice he is able to form a cleft, H, which only very 
slowly spreads to the margin of the vane. He will then 
see, on very close inspection, that along the lower edge are 
fine lines, and also oben the top; but these do not point 
towards each other, like severed halfs of threadlets. 
They approach, and at the outer end, where the division 
is spreading, cross one another at an angle Hence they 
are not continuous threads, but some interlocking pro- 
cesses. Here unaided eyesight has done its best. A hand 
lens of fair power, however, will show the hooks; and a 
microscope is, of course, the best thing to use to complete 
our knowledge. Soak the feather well in spirit before 
putting it under the microscope. It is suggested that the 
earner should be made to explain why the feather at rest 
only shows the lines II a@ (really the hooks), and never 
the processes pointing towards the base of the feather; 
and having thus found that all the hooks must be on top, 
to say why this arrangement exists, and what would happen 
on the downstroke of the wing were the hooks below and 
the rods above; and lastly, as the arrangement is, what 
happens during an upstroke of the wing. 

We have spoken of downstrokes and upstrokes as if 
flight were a simple matter of the bird Jevering itself up on 
the air caught under the wings. Of course it is far more 
than this. The motion is most complicated ; the surfaces 
are wonderfully curved for their purposes, The whole act 
of flight may be so adjusted as to give terrific nr or in 
some birds, mostly birds of prey, to enable the body, save 
for the wings, to rest motionless in the air. One of the 
prettiest and most mechanically economical forms of flight 
is soaring, such as many gulls, storks, and larks carry out. 
The bird flies forward and upward, and then increasing its 
speed by flying before the wind, makes a sharp turn and 
spreads its wings motionless, tilted with front edge slightly 


up. Its momentum thus drives its inclined wings against 
the moving air; and, like a kite drawn along by a running 
boy, the bird mounts, because the air has sufficient resist- 
ance to retain its place, and so force the oncoming body over 
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The numbers refer to digits. B, Thumb wing or ‘ bastard” 


8S, Secondaries. C, Coverts.—II, Brrp’s Wino suut. Thick lines divide 
Primaries, Secondaries, and Coverts. TC, Tail Coverts.—III, Bat’s Wixa. 


Digits numbered. 


it. By some turn of head or tail or body, it now lets the 
line joining the wing-tips also tilt, and the result is seen to 
be that the flight forms a curve towards the downward 
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side. This brings the bird again before the wind, and, still 
motionless, it sails on, dropping slightly with its own weight, 
till the curve caused in some way by its tilted wings again 
brings it facing the wind. Birds can thus gain 10 or 20 feet 
at each curve of the spiral, and the condors can rise some 
six miles. 

The peculiarities of birds’ feet and beaks, together with a 
multitude of other interesting matters, such as the adapta- 
tion of wings for diving, we have left ourselves no space to 
discuss. It has seemed best to keep to the general structure of 
birds. We will only, therefore, note in passing that, however 
curious the form of the bill of an adult, and however specially 
adapted to the special food of the bird, at birth all beaks are 
alike. Every bird that is hatched has a bill like every other 
young bird. It is only as they grow older and more perfect 
that a stork, a parrot, and a duck get different bills for 
themsel ves—a splendid evidence of their common origin. 

There is, however, one point to which reference cannot 
well be omitted—namely, the structure of the wing. Make 
a skeleton of a fowl’s wing. It has one bone, followed by 
two, as our arm has, these being again followed by many. 
But instead of five digits, the bird has but three. An un- 
plucked wing shows at its extreme front edge a little sepa- 
rate group of feathers, seated on what corresponds to our 
thumb. 4 a young chicken these develop late, and in the 
egg the thumb hasaclaw. Indeed a South American bird 
keeps this claw for some time after hatching, and by its aid 
climbs up the nest to receive the food its parents bring. 
The use by the blind cuckoo nestling of its wing-tips as 
feelers in ousting the hostess’s eggs is another fact which we 
should remember as showing the really limblike nature of 
the wing. 

If the wing-bones be compared to a letter Z in shape, note 
that, on folding, those on the outer stroke (hand and wrist) 
form the tips of the wing. These feathers are called pri- 
maries. The feathers on the middle stroke, really the fore- 
arm, gre called secondaries, and overlie them. Lastly, those 
on the remaining stroke, the humerus, which enters the 
back, has but short feathers, which cover the bare bases of 
the secondaries when the wing is folded. 

Do not omit to show the keel of the breast-bone, and the 
great muscles which use it as a base in working the wings. 
The pigeon is most suitable for this. Kill by shutting in a 
biscuit tin with cotton wool well soaked with chloroform. 

Do not omit to compare the wings of birds with those of 
bats, which retain all their fingers, Fig. 4 is an attempt to 
show both this point and the arfangement of feathers on 
the wing. 

— > oul Pate 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 
BY H. RIPPON-SEYMOUR, A.C., 
Chief Instructor, George Watson's College, Edinburgh ; Member 


International Congress of Physical Education, Paris, 1900 ; 
Author of ** Physical Training,” etc. 


Nors.—The military commands given throughout this course 
are almost exactly in accordance with the commands in the 
Infantry Training, 1902, and the Model Course, except where 
experience has shown a modification desirable. The alterna- 
tive command will generally be shown in a footnote, and the 
teacher is at liberty to adopt either. 


ELEVENTH LESSON. 
Barbell and Physical Exercises. 
(The words of command are in heavy type.) 
BARBELL EXERCISES. 
Barbell Exercise, No. 7. 

105. “*Ready.”—As before (96). 

“First part—-One.”"—Lunge to the right-front, and at 
the same time swing the barbell straight above the head, 


both arms straight, the head back, eyes directed to the bar- 
bell (Fig. 1). 


“‘Two.”—Bend the body forward from the hips, and 
bring the centre of the bar close to the right instep, arms 
straight, the breast lightly touching the right thigh, the legs 
retained in the correct “lunge” position. 

“ Three.” —Raise the body, and resume the first position. 

“Pour.”—Swing the barbell down from right to left, 
allowing the left end to “lead”—or descend slightly in 
front of the right end—until it is above the head at the left 
side. At the same time “reverse the lunge,” turning to the 
left-about. The pupil will now be in the same position as 
“Three,” but facing in the opposite direction (Fig. 2). 

“‘Pive.”"—Bend down as described in “Two,” bringin 
the bar close to the /eft instep; breast on the left thigh. 

“Six.”—Raise the body and barbell, and resume the 
fourth position. 

“‘Seven.”—Swing the barbell down from left to right, 
the right end of the bell “leading,” and continue the swing 


Fie. 1. 


until it arrives over the head, reversing the lunge by turn- 
ing to the left-about. The pupil should now be in the first 
ition. 

“‘ Bight.”—Recover by bringing the right foot back to 
the left, and the barbell to the “ Ready” position. 

“Second part—One.”—Lunge to the left-front, and at 
the same time raise the barbell as described for “ First part 
—One.” 

Perform the other seven movements as described above, 
substituting left for right, and vice versd. If thoroughly 
taught on the one side, no difficulty will be found by the 
pupils in performing the movements on the other side. 


Barbell Exercise, No. 8. 


106. “ Ready.”—As before. 

“One.”—Lunge to the right, and raise the barbell to a 
vertical position with the right hand, as described in Sixth 
Exercise, “One” (Fig. 4, Tenth Lesson). 

**Two.”—Swing the barbell down from the right side 
and up to a corresponding position at the left side, at the 
same time reversing the lunge to the left, as described in 
105, “ Four.” 

“ Three.” —Swing the barbell back to the right side, and 
again reversing the lunge, resume the first position. 

“ Pour.”—Recover to “Attention,” and bring the barbell 
to the “ Ready.” 

“ Pive.”—Lunge to the left; barbell raised to left side. 
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“ Six.”—Swing the barbell to right; reverse the lunge to 


right. 


“Seven.”—Swing the barbell to left; reverse the lunge 


to left. 


“ Bight.”—Recover to “Attention,” and bring the barbell 


to the “ Ready.” 





Fig, 2. 
Barbell Exercise, No. 9. 


107. ‘‘ Ready.”—As before. 
“ Hands—Apart” (97).—As before, but not quite to the 


full extent of the barbell. 


“*One,”—Raise the right hand quickly to the full extent 


of the arm sideways above the head, the left hand being car- 
ried across the body and placed close to the right hip. The 
barbell should be held vertically, the body erect (Fig. 3). 


“Two.”-—Retain the grasp of the barbell with the right 





Fie. 5. 


hand. Leave go with the left hand, and carry it quickly 
behind the back, seizing the barbell in line with the right 
elbow, the back of the hand against the body. 





“* Three.”—Make a “ back-lunge” with the /eft foot, and 
at the same time lower the barbell with the right hand 
until it-is horizontal, the left hand still close to the body 
behind (Fig. 4). 

“Pour.” —Reverse the lunge to the left, and slide the bar- 
bell horizontally along the back until the right hand is close 





Fie. 3. Fia, 4. 


to the body, the left hand extended, the back hollow, and 
the head erect. 

“* Five.”—Again reverse the lunge, and slide the barbell 
along the back, resuming the third position, 

“Six.”—Bring the left foot up to the right, and at the 
same time raise the barbell up to the right side, and resume 
the second position. 

“Seven.”—Carry the left hand quickly round to the front 
of the body, and seize the barbell as in “ One.” 

“*Eight.”—Bring the barbell smartly down to the position 
of “ Ready ;” “* Hands—A part.” 

The same movements to be performed on the left side. 
The instructions given above to be followed, substituting 
left for right, and vice versd. 

In this exercise the teacher must carefully observe that 
pupils make the back-lunge with the foot opposite to the 
side on which the barbell is raised, otherwise they cannot 
possibly reverse the lunge. 

PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 
Pressing from the Ground, with Assistance. 

The class (in two ranks) should be extended as for exercise 
No. 101, but with both ranks facing in the same direction. 

108. “Front Rank, on the Hands — Down.” — The 
front-rank pupils will stoop forward and place their hands 
on the floor a few inches in front of the feet, at the same 
time lifting the right foot about 18 inches from the floor, the 


‘leg straight. The rear-rank pupils will take hold of the 


right ankle thus raised, with a firm grasp, stooping slightly 
forward, and taking care neither to pull nor push their 
partner. 

“Two.”—The front-rank pupils now lift their left feet 
from the floor, which will also be held by the rear-rank 
pupils (Fig. 5). a 

‘Bend.”—Keeping the body rigid (as described in 93), 
slowly bend the arms until the face is near the floor, the 
rear-rank pupils bending slightly forward so as not to pull 
their partners backward. 
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‘*Stretch.”—Straighten the arms slowly, the assisting 
pupils also gently raising themselves. 

Repeat not more than four times, as this exercise is much 
more difficult than No. 93. 

“On the Feet—Up.”—The rear-rank pupils must immedi- 
ately and gently throw their partners’ fect from them, the 
front-rank pupils bending their knees well in toward the 
breast, and springing smartly to “ Attention.” 

The ranks should then be “turned about,” and the rear 
rank put through the same exercise, the front rank assisting 
in like manner. 

The author will be pleased to answer in. these columns ques- 
tions of general interest on drill and physical training. Letters 
should be addressed to the Author, care of the Editor, and 


must enclose the coupon on back page of cover. 
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9th. Stanhope surrenders at Brihuega, 1710.—In spite of 
his success at Saragossa (August 20), Stanhope was obliged 
to capitulate to Vendéme. 

10th. Villa Viciosa, 1710.—The following day Venddme 
attacked our allies, the Austrians, and although the battle 
was indecisive, Staremberg was obliged to retreat to Barce- 
lona, and the close of the year saw the whole of Spain in the 
hands of Philip. 

Plevna surrendered, 1877.—The surrender of Plevna left 
the road to Constantinople clear to Russia, and Lord Beacons- 
field, after announcing that it might be necessary for Britain 
to adopt measures of precaution, ordered the Mediterranean 
fleet up to Constantinople. 

llth. Death of Llewellyn, 1282.—In spite of the clemency 
shown him by Edward after his former insurrection, Llewel- 


lyn, at the instigation of his brother David, again revolted. 
After great dangers and hardships, Edward penetrated the 
fastnesses of Snowdon, and Llewellyn fell in a skirmish on 
the banks of the Wye. 

Flight of James the Second, 1688.—Finding himself deserted 
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December. 

1st. Richard the First captured, 1191.—Want of union among 
the Crusaders, sickness, and other causes, obliged them to 
abandon the project of taking Jerusalem. Finding himself 
deserted by his allies, Richard concluded a truce with Saladin, 
and set sail for England; but being shipwrecked, he fell into 
the hands of the Emperor Henry the Sixth, who confined 
him in a castle on the Danube for three years. 

2nd. Austerlitz, 1805.—The plans for invading England 
having failed, Napoleon turned his attention to our allies, 
Austria and Russia. The Austrian army retreated to join 
forces with Russia, leaving Vienna at the mercy of the in- 
vader ; but Napoleon, by a series of forced marches, fell upon 
the combined armies at Austerlitz, and signally defeated 
them. 

$rd. Hohenlinden, 1800.—A crushing defeat was inflicted 
on the Austrians by Moreau, which, together with a bad 
harvest, strengthened the growing desire for peace. 

4th. Carlyle born, 1795.—The “Sage of Chelsea” was born 
in Dumfriesshire, and educated at Edinburgh. Instead of 
entering the Church, as was originally intended, he became a 
schoolmaster; but gave up that calling to devote himself to 
literature. The French Revolution, Sartor Resartus, Heroes and 
Hero Worship, and The History of Frederick the Great are 
among his chief works. 

5th. “ Black Friday,” 1745.—Such was the terror in Lon- 
don when the news arrived that the Young Pretender had 
reached Derby that the Bank was obliged to suspend pay- 
ment, and business was at a standstill. The king had alocoly 
made preparations for returning to Hanover, and had Charles 
Edward had sufficient courage to continue his advance, he 
might have regained his throne; but finding he received 
little active Thy he decided to return to Scotland. 

6th. Pride's Purge, 1648.—In accordance with the vow 
made before starting on the second Civil War, the leaders of 
the army now demanded that Charles should be brought to 
trial ; but Parliament, in spite of the “remonstrance” from 
the Council of Officers, decided by a large majority to accept 
the terms offered by the king. The Council then sent Colonel 
Pride to the House with a troop of musketeers, and excluded 
140 members who had voted in the majority and refused to 
alter their decision. 

7th. Execution of Algernon Sidney, 1683.—In conjunction 
with Hampden, Russell, Essex, and others, Sidney had held 
meetings to agitate for the assembling of a Parliament and 
the upholding of constitutional government. The crown 
lawyers, however, managed to connect this movement with 
the dastardly Rye House Plot, and Sidney and Russell were 
beheaded as traitors, Essex avoiding a similar fate by com- 
mitting suicide. 

8th. /enkins's Eur, 1788.—The climax was added to the 
popular clamour for war with Spain by the production by 
the war party of a certain Captain Jenkins, who declared 
before a committee of the House of Commons that his ship 
had been boarded and searched by the Spaniards. In cor- 
roboration of his statement he produced from a small box 
his ears, which he stated the Spaniards had cut off when he 
protested against their right of search. 


on every hand, James attempted to escape to France, but 
was captured and brought back to London. 

12th. Rebecca Riots, 1843.—These riots arose in Wales in 
consequence of the great increase of tolls and toll-gates on 
the public roads. The name arose from the passage in 
Genesis, “ And they blessed Rebekah, and said unto her 
Let thy seed possess the gate of those which hate them.” 
Finally the military had to be called on to restore order, and 
many lives were lost. 

13th. Clerkenwell Outrage, 1867.—A daring but clumsy 
attempt was made to release two Fenians confined in Clerken- 
well Prison by exploding a barrel of gunpowder close to the 
prison wall. 

14th. Death of Washington, 1799.—Son of a Virginian 
planter, opposed taxation of the colonies, was ee com- 
mander of the continental army, and though badly supported 
he brought the war to a successful issue by the capture of 
Yorktown. In 1789 he became first President of the United 
States, and was again elected 1793. 

Death of Prince Albert, 1861.—Owing, to the difficult posi- 
tion in which he was situated, Prince Albert was often mis- 
understood by the nation during his lifetime; but he is now 
acknowledged to have been a man of wide intelligence and 
benevolent feeling. 

15th. Battle of Colenso, 1899.—General Buller met with a 
severe reverse in his attempt to cross the Tugela. The killed 
and wounded numbered nearly one thousand men, while six 
guns were captured by the enemy. Lieutenant Roberts lost 

is life in a gallant attempt to save the guns. 

16th. 7'ea cast into Boston Harbour, 1773.—On the refusal 
of the eyes to send away the tea-ships that had arrived 
in the harbour, a number of young men, disguised as Red 
Indians, boarded the ships in the dark, broke open the chests, 
and flung the tea into the water. 

17th. Milan Decree, 1807.—In reply to the British Orders 
in Council (November 11), Napoleon issued the Milan Decree, 
declaring all neutral vessels liable to seizure if they touched 
at any British port before attempting to land their cargoes 
in some part of Eurepe under the control of France. 

18th. Battle of Moodkee, 1845.—Since 1806, when Ranjeet 
Singh, the ruler of the Sikhs, had entered into a treaty with 
this country, the Sikhs had formed a bulwark of defence for 
the north-west frontier of India ; but on the death of that 
ruler the Sikh army threw off all control, and poured over 
the frontier. They were, however, repulsed by Sir Hugh 
Gough at Moodkee. 

19th. Parliament of Bats, 1426.—So called because mem- 
bers, being prevented by statute from bearing arms, carried 
large bats or clubs. 

. Battle of Suakin, 1888.—The Mahdi was completely 
routed after a fierce struggle. 

2Qist, Battle of Ferozeshah, 1845.—Such was the desperate 
valour of the Sikhs that within three days of their former 
defeat they again flung themselves on the British forces, 
and were again defeated. 

22nd. Death of George Eliot, 1880.—George Eliot (Mary 
Ann Evans) was born at Nuneaton. Her chief works are 
Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, and Romola. 
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23rd. Flight of James the Second, 1688.—William had no 
wish to hold his father-in-law a prisoner. He therefore dis- 
creetly gave James every opportunity of escaping, and on 
his second attempt he ued ubhindered for France. 

24th. Death of the Young Pretender, 1788.—After his defeat 
at Culloden, Charles Edward escaped to France with consid- 
erable difficulty. Compelled to leave that country in conse- 
quence of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, he spent the rest 
of his life in Italy, where he was known as Count d’ Albany. 

25th. Christmas Day. 

Coronation of William the First, 1066.—Harold’s brothers 
having fallen with him on the field of Senlac, there was no 
one of the house of Godwin to oppose William, whilst the 
only representative of the old royal line was Edgar the 
‘Etheling, who was little more than a boy. Reaching Lon- 
don, William committed Southwark to the flames, thus over- 
awing the city, and Edgar himself came at the head of a 
deputation to offer the crown to the conqueror. On Christmas 
Day he was crowned at Westminster by Archbishop Ealdred. 

26th. Stephen crowned, 1135.—On the death of Henry, 
Stephen claimed the crown as the next male heir of the 
Conqueror. With very few exceptions, however, the barons 
and prelates remained faithful to their oath ; but the citizens 
of London seized this opportunity of establishing the right 
of election. “Aldermen and wise folk gathered together the 
folkmoot, and these, providing at their own will for the 
good of the realm, unanimously resolved to choose a king.” 
At his coronation Stephen promised to apply himself to the 
pacification and good government of the country, whilst the 


citizens swore to defend him with their money and their 
lives. 

27th. Statute of Premunire, 1392.—By this statute Parlia- 
ment prohibited any questioning of judgments delivered in the 
King’s Court, or the prosecution of any suit in a foreign court. 

28th. Dismissal of Coke, 1616.-—No act of James was more 
resented by the nation than this attempt to tamper with the 
course of justice and to overawe the judges by dismissing 
their head and leader, Chief-J ustice Sir Edward Coke, who had 
refused to make his judgments subservient to the royal will. 

29th. Murder of Becket, 1170.—Hoping to gain the favour 
of Henry, four knights had crossed the Channel and hurried 
to Canterbury. After a stormy interview in the grchbishop's 
palace, the knights withdrew to arm themselves, and Becket 
was prevailed upon to enter the cathedral to claim sanctuary. 
As he reached the steps leading from the oy: to the 
choir his pursuers burst in and slew him within the sacred 
edifice itself. 

30th. Death of Macaulay, 1859.—Born 1800, entered Par- 
liament 1830 in the Liberal interest. He was oor! of 
War (1839-41), and Paymaster-General (1846-8). His chief 
works are History of England from James the Second, Critical 
Essays (most of which were written for the Hdinburgh Re- 
view), and Lays of Ancient Rome. 

31st. Battle of Wakefield, 1460.—The Duke of York, who 
had hurried to meet the Lancastrians under Lord Clifford, 
was defeated and slain on Wakefield Green. His head was 
struck off and impaled on the walls of York, crowned in 
mockery with a paper crown. 





A SERIES OF LESSONS ON A QUARRY. 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE ‘FIVE POINTS” 





BY W. D. LEWIS, LLANGATTOCK, 


Stage III.—How Sediment became the Rocks of our Quarry. 


OF HERBART. 





PREPARATION. 


PRESENTATION, 


ASSOCIATION. 





Sediment hardened by pres- 
sure. 

Pound some sandstone ; wash 
it: some rounded grains are 
left. Lantern slides of these 
are better. 

Collect fossils (if any) in the 
quarry. Search for the wavy 
lines, not only in the quarry, but 
in the stone pavements at home 
and elsewhere. 


The quarry rocks were once 
layers of sediment. They be- 
came hardened by pressure, 
and the grains became cemented 
together by lime, as in the 
quarry. 

Fresh deposits above con- 
tinued to increase the pressure. 





Sediment cemented. 
Split stones into thin sheets 
where possible. 





If cement be mixed with sand 
it forms a sandstone ; lime and 
clay,a marl; sand, pebbles, and 
lime, aconglomerate ; cemented 
mud, a mudstone; while mud 
and soil without a cement 
form a powdery, crumbling 
rock. 

Proofs of rocks having once 
been sediment :— 

1. The grains are rounded 
and water-worn. 

2. The marks of shells and 
animal remains. 

3. The marks of ripples. 

4. The bedded arrangement 
into layers or strata. 





Colours of stones, 


" Pick out stones where the 
colour varies in the same stone ; 
also stones.of different colours. 


Water flowing over beds of 
ironstone in the Carboniferous 
series becomes discoloured—a 
yellow, light red, dark red, or 
brown. This coloured the sedi- 
ment, and so the rocks are also 
discoloured in the same way. 

Few fossils are found in rocks 
which have been thus impreg- 
nated with ferruginous waters, 
as animal life could not exist 
under such conditions. 





Compare the layer of 
“metal” (road stones) placed 
on the roads, 

This, with some sand, dry 
earthy road scrapings, and 
watered, makes up a kind of 
concrete when pressed by the 
steam-roller. 








Recall the use of cement for 
plastering, facing outside walls. 
In towns asphalt is made in 
the streets--tar mixed with 
sand and gravel, also blocks of 
cement mixed with the same. 

Compare a breccia, where the 
particles are not rounded and 
water-worn, and are therefore 
not formed by running water. 
(If there are none in the dis- 
trict, get a specimen from col- 
lectors.) 


In this quarry many stones 
are found with streaks of brown 
and gray, or one part of the 
stone may be brown and the 
other part gray. , 

Compare the stoppage of the 
supply of water from the iron- 
stone district. 

The nearest rocks of this 
kind to this quarry, which now 


FORMULATION. 


Rocks are formed by the 
deposition of sediment which 
has become of a stony 
nature by cement and pres- 
sure. 


If lime be the cementing 
substance, we get calcareous 
sandstones, conglomerates, 
marlistones, mudstones. 

That rocks were formed 
by sedimentary deposits is 
proved by the presence of 
rounded grains, fossils, and 
animal remains, ripple marks, 
and a bedded arrangement. 





A solution of iron oxide 
causes the colour of the 
waters to vary from yellow 
to a dark brown. 

Such water will not sup- 
port animal life. Fish die if 
placed in it; therefore there 
is an absence of fossils where 
the solution of iron was 
strong. 





lie on the surface, or appear in 
workings, are about fifteen 
miles away. 


| , APPLICATION. 


Write an essay on the con- 
version of sediment into rock. 

Help the children to form 
some estimate as to the weight 
or pressure on a square foot. 


Make a collection of stones 
according to their composition, 
as puddingstones, sandstones, 
marls, marlstones, mudstones, 
and dried mud. 

From the photographs the 
deposits of dried mud can be 
traced by the blackest lines 
running parallel with the ar 
rangement of the beds. 


Test for the presence of lime 
in these rocks by using vinegar 
or some other acid. 
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PREPARATION 

| 

Micaceous and fissile stones. | 

Examine stones for small | 

glistening specks Get the 

class to observe in a fissile 

stone that these tiny flakes are 

laid flat, and twice a day a | 

beach will have a fresh deposit 
of these flat flakes. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


PRESENTATION. 





ASSOCIATION. 


APPLICATION. 


| would be formed. Flakes of | stone which will not split. 
| mica laid flat in the layers help | These deposits not intermit- 


FoRMULATION, 
| 





If the deposits of sediment | Recall the time between two 


Flagstones, shales, and | Split stones to search for 


were intermittent, as in tidal | successive floods in the neigh- | other fissile rocks were de- | the flakes of mica—the glisten- 


layer dried before the next was | years. 
deposited, a shale or flagstone Compare specks of mica in 





the splitting. | tent. 





| waters and floods, and each | bourhood, probably months or | posited with an interval of | ing, whitish specks, 
time between each deposit. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Stage IV.—How these Sedimentary Rocks and Deposits subsided while the New Deposits were made. 


PREPARATION. 


Recall the lesson on the 
powdered sandstone and the 
rounded grains of sand ce 
mented into a solid bed. 





(Numerical references to the photographs.) 


PRESENTATION. ASSOCIATION. | 
' | 


Rock No. 13, the lowest yet | Introduce examples of sub- 
worked in this quarry, was | sidence in modern times. | 
once the sandy beach of a sea | 1822-38, Bay of Baie sunk 


| flowing over this part, which | three-quarter inch per annum. 


| slowly subsided. It is now a | Repetition of subsidences at 


| thick building stone. 


In the neighbourhood of salt 
mines and such working, re 
mind the children of any local 
subsidence 

From a piece of conglomerate 
pick out some of the pebbles 


Cutch, Chile, Greenland, the 
Pacific Islands. Grecian towns 
seen under water. The North 
Sea once a plain between us 


and the present continent. | 


———E = 


An ice age followed, and Compare the durability of | 


| clay, filled with worn-down | clay with that of limestone. | 


maristones, was borne down | Possibility of this clay bed | 


| upon the rock bed underneath. | existing while the limestone | 


The waters contained much | was in ages of time dissolved | 


lime, cementing the drift ma- | in the waters. 
terial into a conglomerate hard 


FORMULATION. | APPLICATION. 


In this quarry the layers| Write an essay on the sub- 
or beds are, reading up- | sidence of the land while the 
wards :— | deposits which form the present 

No. 13, a reddish sand- | strata of the quarry gained in 
stone used for building. | thickness, and were covered 

| with others. 


| 
| 


No. 12,a marl conglomerate, | From memory make a model 
useful ‘as a building-stone. of the strata in this quarry. 
The pebbles often fall out of A drawing to scale, tinted, 
the walls by “weathering.” | of the same. 


Used as “ road metal.” | 
i 





} enough to be now used as 
| building stone (No, 12) 


Mix some powdered marl Next there was deposited Local examples of disinte- No. 11, a shaly stone of no| At a few feet of subsidence 
with water, to produce a clayey particles of marl pressed into grated limestone rock compared 
mud |a shaly stone and dried mud_ with sandstones, etc. 

~~ 


| (No. 11). 


Revise the last lesson as to | Still sinking, this place be- Contrast coast of Norway No. 10, a sandstone not so 


| 
ee 


use, wheeled to the rubbish | in a century, find the time re- 
| heap. | quired to sink fifty feet, etc. 


Inspect any local buildings 


the composition of sandstone, | came a sea-beach once more, | and other places where the sea- | thick as No. 13, but used for | and walls. Associate the strata 


mudstones, shales, 
| cementing into a good sand- | heaval. 
stone (No. 10). 


Remind the children of Another age of arctic cli 
former lessons, bringing in 


glaciers and glacial drift. 


| sandstones(8), mudstoneseasily | England. Compare the mov-| No. 7, mudstones. 


worn away (7), crumbly flags (6), | ing power of 





maristones (5), and hardened | ing along with it rocks tons in No. 5, mudstones. 


mud (4), weight, with 
| 
| water, 


Use all knowledge obtained | Still subsiding, the sea tide | Compare stones which are 
| not fissile which show mica | roofing. 


as to the splitting of stones, was now able to reach this part, | 
and recall conditions of inter- | its mica flakes and sandy sedi- | Srains. 
mittent deposits and the drying ment forming tile stones (3). | Deposits 
up, with the flakes of mica laid River muds covered this, and | intermittent. 


ou the beach 

Is there sediment on dry | pebbles (2). | river beds. 
land ? So this quarry gives us a sub- 
sidence of about fifty feet. | 


INSPECTOR’S QUERY COLUMN. 


Lerrers intended for this column should be addressed 
“Inspector,” care of Editor, /’ractical Teacher. Only in 
very urgent cases can replies be sent by post, and then only 
when two stamps accompany the letter. 


M. D. asks—“ Is it possible for me to get work in an ele- 
mentary school, and if so, under what head, etc. ?” 

She states that she is “certificated (London Matriculation, 
Division I.), and has passed the Cambridge Higher Local 
with distinction in French.” We are afraid that M. D. does 
not understand that “ certificated” is used in a special sense ; 
the term “certificated teacher” implies that the teacher has 
passed the Certificate Examination of the Board of Educa- 
tion. M. D.’s qualifications entitle her to an appointment 


the beds of sand hardening and | coast shows proofs of slow up- building. 
| 


| este. Glaciers covered the | ported Aberdeen granite and | shales. 

country, and from the drift | other rocks from the north of | No.8, soft sandstones, used | water, and other varieties. The 
| muddy shales (9) and soft | Scotland into the south of | for low walls. 
| 
| 


| mixed with a rubble of rounded Compare the deposits in local 


which would produce such 
stone. 


Some glaciers have trans-| No. 9, useless muddy Children evaporate at home 


tap water, spring water, sea 


sediment, if any, to be brought 
to the teacher. 
the glacier, bear- No. 6, crumbly fissile flags. 


that of running No. 4, hardened mud. 


| No. 8, flagstones used for Local examples. 


| No. 2, uncemented rubble, 
continuous, not probably river sediment. 


| 





| oe 





under Art. 51 of the Code, and the educational papers which 
contain advertisements for teachers will tell her where to 
apply. While engaged as an assistant teacher under Art. 51, 
vi. D. should study for the Certificate Examination, which is 
not a very formidable test, and so become qualified for the 
post of head teacher. There are many higher-grade schools 
where her knowledge of French would be of great value. 


Tux University Correspondence College, among its many good 

ualities, is always up to date, and we have just received the 
thirty-fifth issue of the Matriculation Directory from them. 
Examinations have now been held under the new regulations, 
and the Directory sets out in detail the directions which the 
examiners are taking, and the questions set last September are 
given in fall. 
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1’. Nelson and Sons’ New Tor 


Gilt-Book Citerature of the Season. 


S the lambs appear in the spring-time, so Christmas is the season 

A for the birth of books intended to delight the young. Indeed 

the more one considers that the old books are still available, and 

that each new book has to face an enormous competition, the more one 
marvels at the array of books which appear each year. 

The task of selecting from among these piles suitable books to 
reward and encourage the young is among the duties and responsibilities 
of the teacher. Ruskin, in speaking of a girl’s education, says, * Let us 
be sure that her books are not heaped up In her lap as they fall out ol 
the package of the circulating library, wet with the last and lightest 
spray of the fount of tolly:” and the editor trusts that the following 
accounts of the books that are appearing this Christmas may be useful 
to our readers in making their selections. 

Many of the firms engaged in producing books for the instruction of 
boys and girls are also using the great resources at their command to 
produce books for the young people's aumusement and pleasure, and we 
note with pleasure the successful efforts of Messrs. Blackie and Son, 
W. and R. Chambers, Griffith, Farran, and Co., Longmans, Green, and 
Co., Macmillan and Co., T. Nelson and Sons, and Ward, Lock, and Co 

The list of writers who devote their talents to this class of work 
contains this year such eminent and popular names as A. Lang, C. Henty, 
Captain Brereton, Herbert Hayens, Max Pemberton, and R. Strange. 
The reputation of lady writers is fully maintaimed by the Misses Meade, 
Kverett-Green, and Evelyn Sharp. 
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Gift-Book Literature of the Season. 


BLACKIE AND SON, 


Tom Burnaby. [by Herbert Strang. The author of 
this book, the sub-title of which is, A Story of Uganda and 
the Great Congo Forest, has provided a series of vivid 
word-pictures of the people among whom the hero, Tom 
turnaby, is thrown, and the country in which they 
live. Tom is a splendid character, and what he does 
for the villagers, who are hard pressed by a horde of 
Arab desperadoes, under the leadership of an unserupu- 


A Heroine of the Sea, by Bessie Marchant, illus- 
trated by A. M. M‘Lellan, is an interesting story of a tisher- 
girl of Vancouver Island about the time of the finding of 
gold at Klondike. Jim Belloc, the hero, is a fine fellow, 
who, after his father’s death, keeps the home together 
for his young sister and brothers, catching and curing 
lish, and taking it to the town to sell; but his sister 
Maudie is a strange mixture of good and evil, brave 
and hard-working, and very beautiful, yet with so little 
perception of right and duty, and such small family 





lous slave-trader, Ramuliza, will be Sc 
read with avidity by boys. rhey | 

will be beneficially excited to be re- | 
minded that English prowess, endur- 
ance, and pluck avail even against 
mighty odds ; and when these quali 
ties are exercised for the sake 
good, their appreciation will be 

the more intense We can imagine 
boys putting down the book with 
the hope that the author will treat 
them to further doings of Tom. 

In Search of the Okapi. By 
Ernest Glanville. The author of this 
thrilling story has written two or 
three previous accounts of adven 





tures, which have become exceed 
ingly popular with our older boys, 
and this will add to his reputa 
tion Venning and Dick Compton, 
being led to do so by means of an 
advertisement in @ newspaper as 
well as for another reason of one ot 
them, join in a hunting expedition 
and travel into an unknown region 
beyond the river Congo. They ex 
perience all manner of fierce en- 
counters with wild animals and men 
in difficult places, and explore me 
lava caverns of an extinct volcano, 
Their “ find here is exceedingly 
well described, and the reader is led 
up to it in as m irvellous a manner 
as can well be imagined, The won- 
derful escapes which these lads ex- 
perience will thrill boys, who are, as 
i rule, very fond of dangerous and 
exciting scenes from which the heroes 
come out triumphant The book is 
well printed and attractively bound, 
and as it contains a good number 
of striking illustrations it will become 
avery popular one during the coming 
gift season 
Fighting the Matabele. by |. 
Chalmers, illustrated by Stanley L. 
Wood (New Edition), gives a real- 
istic account of the Matabele rising 
in 1806, The story is often grim and 
painful, but it is exciting, and affords 
matter for serious thought. It is 
told by a gold-miner, who, with two 
of his mates, quits Bulawayo just 
before the native outbreak, under the 
guidance of a Matabele warrior, who professes to be 
able to show them a gold-reef in the Matopo Moun 
tains. His information is to be paid by a rifle. The 
white men foolishly give the weapon before the reef is 
reached, the Matabele deserts in the night, and the miners 
undergo terrible dangers, but find no gold. Desperate 
encounters with wild beasts, fieree hand-to-hand con. 
flicts with the natives, wild scenes of carnage, ruined 
homesteads, massacre and mutilation, and fearful revenge 
of native on native make the page sombre, it may be, 
but assuredly full of interest 








“Tom Burnasy.” (Blackie and Son.) 


affection, that she can entertain the idea of informing 
the police of the abode of her favourite brother, who is 
suspected (unjustly, as it afterwards proves, but that 
does not alter the moral position) of murder. She had 
condemned Basil in her heart, therefore “it seemed the 
most proper and natural thing to denounce him with 
her tongue.” Alas and alas for sisterhood, and for the 
sacred ties of family, where a girl could think such a 
thought! This perverted notion of honour mars Maudie 
and the story also, and is hardly atoned for by the 
strong common sense and noble-heartedness of Jim. 
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Foes of the Red Cockade. A Story of the French 
Revolution. By Captain F. 8S. Brereton. The scene 
of this story is laid in those tempestuous times when 
France was in the agonies of a new birth, when the break- 
ing up of old ideas and traditions was only accom- 
plished by struggle and bloodshed. 

It is into the midst of this confusion that George and 
Ralph de Courcy, two English lads, find themselves 
pitched by force of circumstances. Having been wrecked 
when on their way to their uncle, they are arrested as 
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of the Legations. By G. A, Henty. Mr. Henty’s last 
work fully maintains the excellence which made him the 
prince of writers for boys. The scene is laid for the 
greater part in China, during those anxious times when 
Europe was wondering whether the Legations had not 
been entirely destroyed. The hero rescues some relatives 
and conducts them into Pekin, then makes his way to 
the relieving column under Admiral Seymour. When 
the advance ot this force is stopped, he returns to the 
capital, and again joins the column before its triumphant 
entry. The reader is therefore in touch 
with all the main incidents of the 
campaign. Many boys will get their 
first and clearest ideas of the Boxer 
movement from this book, which, while 
teaching them reliable historical facts, 
is rendered fascinating by the variety 
of incident and adventure with which 
these facts are interwoven. 

Through Three Campaigns. By «. 
\. Henty. The three campaigns referred 
to are those of the relief of Chitral, the 
Tirah campaign, ‘and the relief of Coo 
massie. The author says that in these 
little wars “our men show a magnificent 
contempt for danger and difliculty, and 
fight with a valour and determination 
worthy of the highest praise.” The vivid 
pictures of the daring deeds of the hero 
of this story, and of his companions in 
arms, fully confirm that statement. — It is 
a tale of stirring interest, from which boys 
cannot fail to derive instruction, as well 
as incentive to heroism and pluck. The 
book has eight good illustrations by Wal 
Paget, and is presented in an attractive 
git book style of binding. 

Strangers in the Land. By Ethel 
F. Heddle. Illustrated edition, with eight 
plates by Harold Copping. ‘This story is 
one for girls, and one, we believe, that 
they will read with much pleasure and 
benetit. It opens with a church working 
party in an English parish, where we are 
first introduced to Elspeth Macdonald, 
the charming heroine of the tale. We are 
soon, however, transferred to the island 
of Java, where Elspeth goes in company 
of two maiden lady friends. |The partic 
ular object of their journey, which involves 
family secrets, the readers of the story 
will learn for themselves. By the time 
they return to the old country, where the 
story ends, they will have read much 
interesting description of Javanese life, 
and have accompanied the heroine in 
thrilling experiences, pleasurable and 
tragic by turns. There is, as should be, 
a love story prettily woven into the plot, 
and the tale closes with the distant sound 
of wedding bells. The story is distinctly 
interesting, and its girl readers will, in the 





* Fors or THE Rep Cockaps.” (Blackie and Son.) reading, have set before them true and 


* aristocrats,’ and see the Reign of Terror in all its horror. 
They escape to their uncle’s chateau in La Vendée, and 
the elder brother takes a prominent part in the rising 
there, which results in his appearing before Robespierre. 
After many thrilling adventures and escapes he finally 
reaches safety. 

The interest is maintained throughout, and no boy 
will be willing to put the book down when once it is 
commenced, No parent or master can do wrong in 
giving this book as a reward. 


With the Allies to Pekin. A Story of the Relief 


healthy ideals of life and its purposes. 
CASSELL AND CO. 


Quackles Junior. ly Harry Rountree and S. H. 
Hamer. The extraordinary adventures of this wonder 
ful bird are a good deal more entertaining than the 
“Ugly Duckling” of our childhood, though he too 
had a “good conceit of himself.” Master Quackles 
escapes from a farmyard, and reaches that haven of 
rest in the jungle where animals who have suffered under 
the tyranny of man may live in peace, One curious 
idea in the book is that the “jungle” boasts several 
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Gift-Book Literature of the Season. 


lire brigades, graduated in size according to the bigness 
of the animals whose houses they are designed to pro- 
tect. The nunicrous illustrations are well done, and the 
four coloured plates are most attractive. 

The Foolish Fox, and Other Tales in Prose and 
Verse. Mr. S. H. Hamer has placed children under a debt 
of yratitude by editing this book. There are some first- 
class short stories for the youngsters, “The Foolish Fox ” 
being the longest The Animals’ Cricket Match,” told 
in verse, is sure to produce merriment. The illustra 
tions, especially those by Mr. J. A, Shepherd, are just 
the kind that children welcome. 

The “Little Folks” Song Book contains a baker's 
dozen of songs suited to the capacity of children, The 
words and musie in every case are very pretty, * The 
Birthday of the Rose 


coloured plates are given. 

Tiny Tots, a Magazine for very Little Folks, contains 
1 large variety of interesting matter for the younger 
portion of his M ijesty’s subjects. Nearly two hundred 
pages are packed with stories told in prose and verse, 
and there is a picture on nearly every page. 

Bo-Peep, a Treasury for the 
Little Ones, is pust the sort of book 
to be patronised by Santa Claus. 
It is printed in fine large type, and 
is copiously illustrated, many of the 
pucture being coloured The eight 
full-page coloured plates are charm- 
ing, and the numerous original 
tories and verses by popular authors 
will gratify a very large constitu. 
ency 

Chums. Yearly Volume. Cloth, 
yilt One can hardly imagine a 
better or more suit ible book to vive 
to a bov than Chums It has six 
line serial stories, nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty short stories, and over 
a hundred chatty articles on subjects 
of special interest to boy Twelve 
coloured plates and over one thou- 
and pictures heighten the attrac- 
tiveness of the volume There are 
i number of interviews and personal 
chat and matters of general in- 
terest are dealt with in “ The Editor 
to his Chum rhe * Chronicles of 

Simon's,” as recorded by Jones 
vost diverting “ Chumea 
iallery of Men of the Empire,” and 

Daring Deeds in Far-off Lands.” 
are calculated to 
look of boy reader There i a 
healthy, breezy, British tone about 
the book that hould 


ir tl 
broaden the out 


»> far to com- 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
Gay. By the author of Laddie, 
Ti p-Cat, ete. ete. Gav, whose name 
ipplic the title for this book, is 
a bonny and healthy and sturdy 





and bright” boy who was betriended 
by Oliver Bruce, a thorough good 
ort, and the best and kindest man 
in the world.” when left an o ; an 
ina London tlat The love romance 
ind the tlirtations of Doris mark 
the book for adult readers, and as 
there is sufficient in. thre tory to 
ittract nel tain their interest, 
they would be quite satisfied with 


As a matter “THI 


’ being one of the sweetest. The 
music is clearly printed, and is not too difficult. Four 


of fact, the cover is misleading, for before dipping into 
the pages we thought we had a child’s story pure and 
simple. For adult readers this is a first-rate volume, and 
it is very cheap. 

The Manor School. By L. T. Meade. The Manor 
School is a delightfully interesting, entertaining, and 
instructive book for girls. The heroine, Christian Mel- 
ford, an only child, of a highly imaginative temperament, 
spends much of her early child-life playing and acting 
in a large attic, making a fairy world for herself with 
her dolls, and when their glamour has departed, imagin- 
ing herself to be the heroine of adventure. “ When 
I am grown up,” thought the child, “I shall be a real 
one. I mean to do something very big, very great, 
very grand.” How far she realises her ideal, and how 
her wrong-doing in running away from the Manor School 
influences her career, are admirably told. Girls will 
love the lively, bright “ Star,” who, with all her fun, is 
so keen in discriminating right from wrong, and the kind- 
hearted and gentle Jessie, whose “ province in the school 
was to spread happiness.” They will have a very dif- 
terent opinion of the girl of low principles, who exercises 
a cruel tyranny over Christian until the Manor School 


Manor Scuoor.” (W. and R. Chambers.) 
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knows her no more. Altogether.this is a charming book, 
beautifully illustrated, splendidly bound, and excellently 

rinted. The girl receiving it as a prize will be truly 
rane 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Strange Faces from Many Places: A Missionary 
Alphabet Book, by Edith M. E. Baring-Gould, is a new 
departure in Alphabet Books. For each letter a picture 
and short account, simply worded, are given of some 
land where missionaries are working, the letters S and Z 
excepted: for the first, the Mission House in Salisbury 
Square is given, for the second a brief account of the 
devoted missionary, Count Zinzendorf. The book may 
be regarded as a happy thought wel! expressed, and will 
bring mission work clearly and cheerily before yourg 
minds. The pictures are numerous, fresh, and well choser , 
while the letterpress contains valuable information. 


JAMES CLARKE AND CO. 


Messrs. Clarke and Co. have done a good service to the 
reading public by reprinting in a cheap edition the works 
of Emma Jane Worboise, which have not hitherto been 
obtainable at a lower price than 3s. 6d. The publishers 
think the time has come to issue them at the more 
popular price of 2s., or, with bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the books are well 
and handsomely bound, and that the type is pleasing to 
the eye. The volumes now ready are—The Fortunes of 
Cyril Denham, Overdale, Grey and Gold, Mr. Mont- 
morency’s Money, Chrystabel, St. Beetha’s, Millicent Ken 
drick, Violet Vaughan, Joan Carisbroke, Sissie, His Next 
of Kin, Thornycroft Hall ; and there are other volumes to 
follow. 

Miss Worboise is justly regarded as a writer of sane 
and healthy fiction, and for the reason that her stories 
closely concern the life of the home, her books always 
find a ready welcome in English homes. The stories 
have, naturally, a religious trend; but there is nothing 
mawkish about them, and having the abiding merits 
of high literary workmanship and well-conceived plots 
with most interestirig situations, they thoroughly grip 
the reader. 

Christmas would hardly seem seasonable without Louis 
Wain’s contribution to the merriment of the nation. 
His Baby's Picture Book largely concerns cats ; but there 


| ouls WAIN'S 
BaBys PICTURE Boo, 





4 


are also some funny pictures and stories about other 
animals, ‘Miss Polly Pinktoes” having her skates ad- 
justed is equal to Mr. Wain’s best work of other years 
The book should bring gladness to hundreds of children. 

The Rosebud Annual, with about one hundred and 
seventy-five illustrations. Here we have a quite de- 
lightful book for the little ones, full of charming pictures, 
and bright stories of just the kind to please and capti 
vate the bairns. The illustrations, for the most part 
full of fun and frolic, are excellent. Louis Wain, we 
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notice, is responsible for 


many of them. No young 
child but 


would be glad to make acquaintance with 


Th Rosebud Annual, 


DEAN AND SON, 


Messrs. Dean and Son have as usual a good number ot 
toy and picture books for the season, The new number 
in the popular Gold Medal Series (No. 83), entitled Sone 
Old Nursery Friends, is an exceedingly pretty and taking 
picture book containing the old rhymes with new and 
original pictures by that distinguished artist John 
Hassell. All the coloured pictures are very amusing, 
and cannot fail to give the greatest enjoyment to our 
little ones. Nature's Painting Book is tull of coloured 
pictures of flowers, fruits, birds, fishes, and common 
objects. The colour appears on the left-hand page, and 
on the right-hand page an outline of each picture is given 
in order that our kindergarten artists may, with crayon 
or box of paints, amuse themselves to the full. 

In addition to the many publications which Messrs, 
Dean issue similar to the foregoing, two handsomely 
produced cloth books are included in their list this year 
namely, an edition of Robinson Crusoe, with coloured 
pictures, and a book of delightfully-written and enter 
taining short stories for young children, entitled Now-a 
Days, by Mrs. F. G. Greene. The first needs little intro 
duction, but the second, apart from its merits as a gift, 
is just the book that many a mother would be pleased 
to possess, for it contains just the kind of material that 
will serve to read to the little ones from time to time. 


It is a book that should command a wide sale. soth 
volumes are clearly printed in bold type, and are bound 
in cloth covers with « |oured pictures embossed thereon, 


A capital book for by at this time of the year is one 
in Dean’s Practical Guide Pook Series, under the title 
of Latest Sleights, Illusions, Jiind Reading, and New Card 
Effects, by “ Hereat,” author of Card Tricks and Con 
juring Up-to-Date. There is much that is new here, and 
boys who have been puzzled at Mr. Devant’s perform 
ance of the ping-pong billiard-ball trick will be glad to 
read how it is all done in the pages of this shilling manual. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE, AND CO. 


The Cruise of the “Theseus.” By Captain Arthur 
Knight. Breezy, briny, and brimful of incident is this 
happily-told “ yarn for boys.” Some of the expressions 
are severely nautical, and hardly to be “ understanded 
of the common people,” but this fact will only serve to 
make the book more realistic to the genus puer. Slaver- 
catching, Cefeating Singhalese rebels, fighting a French 
frigate, with a naval action in the Black Sea as a finale, 
make a thrilling story of pluck and adventure. Very 
funny is the pen picture of the middies and topmen of 
the Theseus emulating Napoleon’s example when cross 
ing the Alps, and sliding down the smooth, steep declivity 
at the back of the rebels’ fort “in a sitting position.” 
This, book should reconcile a boy to the prospect of a 
wet Christmas. 
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When We Two Parted. By Sarah Doudney. Lord 
Beaconsfield is said to have once remarked that life is 
either an ennui or an anxiety; but with this new edition 
of Miss Doudney’s story in her hand no young woman 
ought to suffer from ennui, and her only anxiety should 






be as to whether the two who were parted were joined 
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(From Dean aud Son's Crijt Book 8%.) 
again in happy love and fellowship: that the last chapter 
must reveal; we shall not. The story concerns home 
life, has a strong religious flavour, and is pleasantly 
told lhe characterisation is good, and true to the life. 

Clutterbuck’s Treasure. By Fred Whishaw. There 
ie all the verve ane » about this book that one associates 
with Mr. Whishaw’s work, and it should obtain a wide 
of readers. The principal people in the story are 
two m phe W“ and a cousin of a deceased miser (who 
colles not worth their salt), and a voung fellow 
who on hint | fortune 
fortune to whic 


cirek 


tively are 
1 the 
ive hi 


to save the miser’s life. 
The miser hever of these can 
vet it, but the will reveals that it is buried in a remote 


Whereupon ensues a hunt for 


orner of Bechuanaland 


the buried treasure, and the story concerns the life 
iving stranger's attempt to find the money, assisted by 
his bosom friend. The heroes are often in peril of their 


hands of the villainous co-heirs, and there 
are narrow escapes from wild animals. As to what is 

found in Bechuanaland, who finds it, and who ultimately 

gets the money, the gentle reader must turn to the book 

itself, 

The Oak Staircase. By M. and ©. Lee. The authors 
have made use of two entirely distinct anecdotes in this 
prettily-told, quaintly-set story. One is the history of 
the “ Maids of Taunton ” (a well-known incident in the 
record of the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion), the other 
is the romantic story of the marriage between Lord 
Sunderland's daughter and the Earl of Clancarty. These 
two incidents have no historical connection, but the 
authors have woven them into an attractive story, that 
makes the people of James the Second’s reign live again, 
The book is equally suitable for a boy or a girl. 

The Miller's Daughter. By Anne Beale. A 
thoroughly good and strong story, and will be eagerly 
read by older children and adults. In the earlier years 
of Queen Victoria's reign smuggling was rife, especially 
on the south coast of England. Here the scene is laid, 
and here, too, the “ Golden Cap” —although perhaps not 
that of the author—still frowns o'er the headlands and 
recks and coves that distinguish the coast-line where 
Devon and Dorset meet, The miller’s character is that 
of a fine old Englishman, honourable even to a fault, 
and not ashamed of his God. Jerusha (Rushy), the 
worthy daughter of a worthy father, fills the centre of 


lives at the 
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the story; but Mark, her only brother, forms an ad- 
mirable foil. Whilst not the villain of the piece, he 
consorts with the smuggler, Captain Dangerfield, and 
brings discredit upon all his friends. Lieutenant Fir- 
man, the preventive officer, is a splendid character, de- 
voted to duty, and a strong contrast to the captain, who, 
with Firman and Cousin Solemn Solomon, are all aspir- 
ants for the hand of Rushy. The love-story and the 
exciting smuggling adventures are neatly interwoven. 
The Miller's Daughter will be welcome in every home. 

The Loss of the “Royal George.” By W. H. G. 
Kingston. This is Ben Truscott’s yarn or autobiography, 
and a capital one it is. The author has written a story 
less elaborate and perhaps less exciting than Peter the 
Whaler, but none the less interesting and wholesome. It 
is well calculated to make a boy morally strong and 
independent, and surely this is high praise. In an early 
chapter Ben gives us a graphic description of the loss of 
the Royal George, on which he was a non-commissioned 
officer. The story itself centres round the fortunes of 
the baby boy whom Ben saved from the wreck. As he 
and Susan had no children, they adopted the boy, who 
eventually came into his own, thanks to the loving 
care of Ben and Susan and Captain Leslie, and that 
rare old character, Jerry. A splendid shilling’s worth 
indeed. 

The White Witch of the Matabele. By Fred 
Whishaw. Lieutenant Arthur Furnival took his wife 
and baby boy with him from India to South Africa. 
Going through Matabeleland on a hunting expedition, 
they were attacked by the natives, who carried off the 
juvenile Arthur. He was reared, however, by the induna 
Umgami, who became his foster-father. The story pro- 
ceeds to show how Arthur—now Umkopo—became the 
‘White Witch” of the Matabele, and of the part he 
played in the double war; how he finally was restored 
to his father and mother, the latter of whom had never 
yiven up the hope of one day finding the lost Arthur. 
* AIPs well that ends well.” A good healthy tone for a 
boy's book, full of adventure, and with eight full-page 
illustrations. 

Stories for You. By Mona Swete. 
got-up volume for little folks, 
storiettes for the wee generation. 


A beautitully- 
containing a host of 
Beginning with the 


alphabet in rhyme, it follows with nursery rhymes and 
fairy rhymes, with fairy tales, and other stories of or- 
The coloured pictures are very quaint and 
profuse and 


dinary life. 


striking, and the other illustrations are 








(From Dean and Son's Gijt-Books.) 


descriptive of the text. Altogether a lasting treasure 
for little ones, and one to be recommended as a choice 
gift book. ; 

Gerty and May. By the author of Sunny Days, ete. 
Gerty and May, aged eight and six respectively, lived 
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with Aunt Emma in a country villa by the seaside during 
the absence of their parents in India. In simple lan- 
guage the story recounts their sayings and doings ; and as 
the author vouches for their reality, we may take them as 
a resumé of child-life in a happy, God-fearing household, 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 

The Heritage of Youth. By David Watson. We 
have had occasion before to favourably review a work 
by Mr. Watson, /n Life's School, and in the book now 


under consideration we notice the same painstaking 


us giving more excerpts, we most heartily wish suecess 
to The Heritage of Youth. 

_ Two Tramps. By Amy Le Feuvre. A remarkably 
interesting story for young children. Little Rollo and 
his Uncle Lionel take a holiday in Devonshire in search 
of health. They literally go on tramp—as far as a pony 
for Rollo will come under this description. The experi- 
ences and adventures they mect are often amusing, and 
form groundwork for a capital story. The contrast be 
tween brain and muscle is effectively shown in Kollo 
and Bobby, the lively son of the hospitable doctor. The 





crc 








author has a warm corner for Devon 
and its vernacular, which, from ex 
perience, we can testify ts * quite true 
to life.” Rollo’s is a sweetly in- 
genuous character, and his trust in 
the gypsy is not the least interesting 
bit of the story. There are four il- 
lustrations. 

Emmy Lou: Her Book and 
Heart. By George Madden Martin, 
This is an interesting and humorous 
story of the vicissitudes of school life 
experienced by a young heroine. Her 
character proves to be that of a very 
ambitious young lady, who conquers 
people’s hearts, and wins their love 
and contidence from the early age of 
infancy. 

The book is unique in its lovable 
sketches of childish characters, and 
lovers of childhood, will read with in- 
terest and appreciation its truthfulness 
to nature, 

The book is well bound, with good 
illustrations and type, and we can 
recommend it alike to the children 
and to those of older growth. 

Barbe of Grand Bayou. by 
John Oxenham. This intensely inter 
esting story, centred about the Grand 
Bayou Light, is very much above 
the ordinary ruck of fiction, both in 
characterisation and interest of plot. 
There is not a dull page in the whole 
book. Pierre Carcassone returns from 
a voyage to find his home broken 
up, his wife gone off with Paul 
Kervee (a widower with one son), and 
that they have taken his two-year-old 
daughter. Paul Kervee is the keeper 
of the light on Grand Bayou, and the 
story opens with the murder of Paul 
Kervee and the false wife by the in- 
jured husband. Pierre is tried and 
sentenced to the hulks for five years. 
At the end of that time he returns 
to his own country, and obtains the 
post of lightkeeper, taking with him 
his daughter Barbe. ‘The graphic 
and realistic pictures of storms and 








“Turee Scouts.” (Griffith, Farran, Browne, and Co.) shipwrecks, the manner in’ which 


writing, the same careful guidance to the ideal life, and 
the same absolute sincerity of purpose. In a number 
of brightly-written and chatty essays the author treats 
of the individual responsibility of life. He has evidently 
studied earnestly this question, and writes convincingly 
and in an epigrammatic style, showing that the search 
for the ideal must be based upon religion. We like 
especially his chapter on “ The Limits of Responsibility,” 
where he deduces that environment is more powerful 
than heredity. “ Religion is that which unites us to 
God” is one of his definitions ; and whilst space forbids 


Sarbe saves the life of Alain Kervec 
from the sea and later from a living tomb, in which he 
has been immured for two months, and finally the happy 
ending to all their troubles, are of engrossing interest, 
Once started, the reader is not likely to lay the book 
aside until the end is reached. Binding and printing are 
alike excellent. 

Doctor Xavier. By Max Pemberton. Mr. Pember- 
ton always writes pleasantly and effectively. He obtains 
a firm grip of the attention and interest of the reader, 
who is kept in a state of perpetual excitement from start 
to finish. Incident succeeds incident, claiming more 
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absorbing interest as they proceed, and are no less 
dramatic than full of actualitv. The story is well con- 
structed, Dr. Xavier is no imitator of the extraordinary 
doctors and detectives of modern fiction, but a fresh 
and in all cases a most fascinating character. It is 
quite an original idea to make the craze for “ beauti- 
fying women the object of a novel, and startling as 
many of the incidents in the strange life and stranger 
death of Dr. Xavier are, it is quite possible that they 
are justified by the facts of modern life. The realistic 
characters introduced make, on the whole, an absorbing 
romance, sufficient to cause an unflagging and breathless 
interest to the last page The illustrations are exceed- 
ingly good; the binding and printing are alike attractive 


JARROLD AND SONS 


The Little Colonel's Holidays. By Annie Fellows 
Johnston, illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. rhis is the 
yuel to The Little ¢ Jonel’s House Party, the “ Little 


Colonel’ being a girl. It is an attractive story of Ameri- 
can farm-life, as enjoyed by a party of healthy youngsters. 
Molly. the hired help,” is quite a study, wayward, wil 


ful. woebegone, but with a consuming love for ker little 


ter lost ynewhere in the length and 
breadth of the States. There is, of course, 
a happy ending to the story. Miss John- 
ton has keen insight into the feelings of 
children, and is able to look at things from 
their point of view, 

Little Miss Sunshine. By Gabrielle 
Ee. Jackson. This is a story that will be 
read through to the end. Sunshine is a 
haracter who has, we hope, her counter- 
part in real life, otherwise the world is 
the poorer She carries love and beams 
of her nickname into every place she 
visits, and even the crusty old farmer, 
Abiah Davis, melts before her winsome 
ne The authoress has the knack of 
making her characters stand out cleariy 
with a few vivid touches, and she has 


lv en rapport before 


reader complete 
many pages are read Some of the chap- 
ers deal with school-life, but everywhere 
that Sunshine goes happine i ure to 
penne \s a picture of New England lite 
most of the book concerns a_ district 
not far from the “ Hub the book will 
be hard to beat. There are some delight- 
ful surprises in it 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


The Crimson Fairy Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang For the last fifteen or 
ixteen vears we have been treated to 
1 collection of fairy tales by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and we should miss the appear- 

we of one of the volumes at Christmas 
time as much as we should miss pudding 
or minee-pies Fairy tales are of verv 
ment origin, and have been develope | 

long traditional handling, the same 
vth appearing in the folk-lore of dif- 
ferent countries in different garbs, accord- 
ing to the circumstances and imaginative 
powers of the people. This year Mr. Lang 
raws upon the tales of Eastern Europe, 
particularly of Hungary, and gives us a 

Hection of high average merit and in 
terest It may interest some of the older 
readers to set to work to try and trace 

it a connection between some of these 
tales and others thev have heard, but the 
younger and less critical teaders will be 
content to devour them, and enjoy their 


repast. The tales differ in such a striking degree from any 
of the better-known fairy stories that the only part of the 
book which seems at all familiar is the part of the preface 
in which Mr. Lang protests that he has not made up the 
stories himself. tut although he disclaims the original 
authorship, and gives the chief credit for writing them to 
Mrs. Lang, Miss Lang, and Miss Blackley, vet we are 
sure that there has still been a large amount of work 
done by Mr. Lang, and his readers will feel greatly in- 
debted to him. The book contains eight plates beauti- 
fully printed in colours, all marked by a mysticism 
which fits them for their place, and many drawings in 
black and white. The artistic conception of these illus- 
trations is perfectly rendered by the care bestowed on 
their printing; and the publishers have spared nothing in 
the matter of paper, printing, and binding to make this 
one of the most beautiful of the gift books of this season. 
MACMILLAN AND CO, LTD. 

Old Christmas. From The Sketch Book of Wash- 
ington Irving, illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. A re- 
issue in the Pocket Classics Series of the illustrated 
e.lition which met with such favour in 1875. The keen 
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observation, humorous expression, and gentle satire of 
Washington Irving need no recommendation. The quaint 
illustrations are in Caldecott’s well-known style, and both 
print and binding are suitable and attractive. 

Bracebridge Hall. Another of the Pocket Classics, 
slightly condensed from the original work of Washington 
Irving. A book which has maintained its popularity 
since the publishers gave a thousand guineas for the 
copyright in 1822, and now to be obtained, with the 
addition of Caldecott’s illustrations, for a florin. 

Three Rascals. By Raymond Jacberns. This is a 
delightful book, describing in detail the doings of three 
children who go into the country for a fortnight’s holiday, 
which, owing to an accident, is lengthened to three weeks, 
The characters of the three children are very lifelike and 
true to nature. We cannot say whether three children 
actually supplied the foundation for the account, but 
they have evidently been photographed, in order to pro- 
duce the splendid pictures which illustrate the book. 

The Children Who Ran Away. By Evelyn Sharp. 
This is a tastefully-bound volume full of interest from 
cover to cover. Undoubtedly a book for girls that girls 
will delight to read—as also will boys—because the in- 


“Crimson Farry Book.” 





(Longmans, Green, and Co.) 


cidents and the language appeal forcibly to the robust and 
daring ones whose speech—zenerally a harmless though 
necessarv slang —is perhaps more expressive than ele- 
gant. Prue, our heroin of fourteen summers, showed 
her fortitude and endurance when she fled from the house 
of her mysterious guardian; her untamed spirit when 
she escaped by the window of her locked bedroom ; 
er fascination when she captivated the head ot the 
boys’ school and induced him to join in “an awfully 
jolly game of hockey ; her pluck when she was “ jelly 
smart” as the “hare” ina paper-chase ; her romantic 
nature when, after thinking deeply, she said, “ I'd like 
to be something that’s quite different and new—some 
thing like —like a gyps, , or—or a tramp—so that I could 
live in a caravan and cook the dinner over a wood-tire, 
and sell baskets, and be had up for poaching, and 
all that, don’t you know; ” 
the breaking-up play ; 


and 
her histrionic ability in 
and lastly, her good nature 
when, on the second running away, she contentedly 
served the woman who had sheltered her. The sprighth- 
ness of this child of nature, the frank chatter of the boys, 
the humour of the “man from Patagonia,” the sweet- 
ness of Miss Cecilia, and the gentle firmness of Miss 
Hemming, all combine to render it im- 
possible to find a dull page ; 
are certain that there will be a great 
demand for The Children Who Ran Away 
as soon as it is placed in the school 
library. 


and we 


ANDREW MELROSE. 
Girls Together. By Louise Mack. 


his story of Australian school-girl life 
is a very interesting sequel to T'eens 
The heroines, who are already favour 
ites, will become all the more beloved 
by their cousins on this side of the 
world because of the happy and homely 
stvle the writer has of telling her tale. 
As a gift book, Girls Together will be 
prized. It is attractive in its binding, 
beautifully printed. and well illustrated. 

Fighting Fearful Odds. By Robert 
Leighton. There are few boys who will 
not at some time another have to 
fight as Jack Rodney did, although if 
ts to be hoped they will start earlier, and 
avoid letting their foes accumulate to 
such an extent as he did. 

The tale is a graphic description of 
how easy it is to slip downwards through 
thoughtlessness and carelessness, and 
how very difficult is the return upward 
again. It is no new theme—it is as 
old as mankind — but it is nevertheless 
as important now as ever. The author 
will have done well if the perusal of 
this book opens only one boy’s eyes to 
the dangers which beset his first steps 
in life. We imagine, however, that 
there will be very many who will not 
only be attracted by this bright story, 
but who will take to heart the lesson 
underlying it. We strongly recommend 
it as a most suitable book for any boy. 

In the Land of Ju-Ju. A Tale 
of Benin. By Robert Leighton. Of 
all the dark spots on earth, Equatorial 
Africa is undoubtedly the very darkest, 
and a writer who desires to produce 
startling effects need only lay his scene 
there and describe the country and peo- 
ple as they are —es per ially the people. 
Mr. Leighton has written a_ historical 
novel for boys, taking for his theme 
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the ill-fated mission of Mr. Phillips to Benin, the massacre 
of all but two of the party, and the punitive expedition 
which inevitably follows such crimes against the Em 
pire and its pioneers. It is a new land to most 
readers, and will he Ip boys to realise the responsibilities 
of empire, and how tar the power of the Government has 
to extend to stretch its protecting wgis over those who 
earry its flag The story is well written, full of exciting 
adventure it is bound to be, and the illustrations and 
general get-up place it in the front rank of prize books. 
Boys of Our Empire, Vol. III. The current 
mnual volume of this well-known magazine for boys. 
It is presented in handsome binding, and is profusely 
illustrated with the kind of picture dear to the artistic 
taste of the boy world It is full of interesting reading 
for young people, and contains over a hundred short 
. besich everal serial tales, and many biogra phic al 
of worth It treats of travel and adven- 
rome life, and, in addition, provides 
i variety of subjects of interest and 
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practic utilit © its young constituents. The volume 
n itself fort 1 complete boy's library for winter even 
ings 

The Haunted Ship. By Robert Leighton. This 
splendid story of smugylers will be highly appreciated by 
older boys. The writer has a charming way of expressing 
himself in language which appeals and fascinates. His 
purpose, too, carries with it high ideals, and the title 
of the story must not lead the reader at the beginning 
to look for ghosta, rhe living Noah Rossiter was the 
phantom, and the Gloriana was in no case the mysterious 
abode of a spectre. She was, in fact, “a plain, straight- 
forward, honest craft The six illustrations, which are 
well executed, lend help to the proper understanding of 
the tale. 

Teens. A Story of Australian School Girls. By Louise 
Mack (Mrs. J. Perey Creed), illustrated by F. P. Mahony. 
l'eens is & capital story of the ups and downs, the small 
excitement and anxieties of school life. The conversa 


tions between the girls are most amusingly natural, and 
the true friendship that springs up between Lennie and 
her classmate Mabel is worthy of admiration and imi- 
tation. The book may be expected to be very popular 
with girls in their early “ teens.” 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

Ferdy’s Friend, and Other Stories. By Kath- 
erine E. Vernham. A book of short stories evidently 
intended for children, but not without some lessons for 
older folk. An Almshouse Idyll deserves a wider public 
than that generally reached by books of this description. 

Granfer and One Christmas-time. By Eleanor 
H. Stooke. Two stories for children, both excellent in 
tone, and fairly well written. The second one is perhaps 
the more attractive of the two. Children old an 1 young 
will enjoy the story of Mrs. Metherell’s Christmas party. 

Rosemary. By Mary H. Debenham. A delightful 
story of village life charmingly told. Mrs. Francis is an 
almost ideal schoolmistress, and the charm of her beau- 


ej 


tiful life influences the whole of the story. The book 
ought to become a great favourite in school libraries, 
and it will certainly be popular with girls of all ages. If 
there is a fault, it lies in the fact that the diction and 
manner of speech is too modern for the supposed date 
of the story. There are five good full-page illustrations 
hy Isabel Watkin. 

The Christmas Holidays. By Janet Sinclair. A 
bright, interesting, and wholesome story, just the thing 
for the boys and girls for whom it is intended. It is 
difficult to say what they will like most, but perhaps the 
greatest fun is in the chapter concerning the luncheon 
party. It carried us back to the days of our youth, 
when we revelled in similar experiences. 

Mignonette. By G. Norway. This is a story in- 
tended for children, but not likely to be very popular with 
them. There is a good moral to the whole thing, but 
there is a want of vivacity and “ go,” and the descrip- 
tions are long and uninteresting. The style of the com- 
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position is weak, and the writer“needs to be reminded 
of the maxim, “ Verify your quotations.” There should 
be no slovenliness of grammar or construction in a book 
intended for the young. 
T. NELSON AND SONS. 

Isabel's Secret; or, A Sister’s Love, is a typical 
book for a Sunday-school prize, and can be recommended 
to any one anxious to find suitable material for this 
particular class of 
reader. 

Cambria’s 
Chieftain, by FE. 
Everett-Green, _ il- 
lustrated by R. 
Payton Reid, 
A.R.A., is a most 
interesting account 
of the Welsh strug- 
gle for independ- 
ence, under Owen 
Glendower. It is 
a thick volume, 
with an attract- 
ive “get up,” and 
will form a suitable 
prize for advanced 
pupils. To boys it 
will be particularly 
welcome, as it 
teems with adven- 
ture,siege,and bat- 
tle. The story is 
told “by Madoc, 
one of the sons of 
Glendower, whose 
character and acts 
are treated from 
the Welsh point of 
view. Prominence 
is given to the pro- 
vocation received 
by Glendower and 
the Welsh nation 
ere they took up 
arms against 
Henry the Fourth. 
A wider view and 
a more vivid inter- 
est in our island 
history should re- 
sult from reading 
such a book, while 
the familiar names 
of Prince Henry, 
Harry Hotspur, 
Edmund Morti- 
mer, and David 
Gam bring tho 
story home to the 
minds of all young 
people. 

Daddy’s Lad. — , 
The Story of a 
Little Lass. By FE. 
L. Haverfield. This is a thoroughly healthy and well- 
written story that may very profitably be put into 
the hands of any boy or girl, with a certain prospect of 

its being thoroughly enjoved. More prize books of this 
kind are needed. 

The Riverton Boys. A Story of Two Schools. — By 
K. M. and R. Eady, illustrated by Archibald Webb. 
The schools of which the story tells are located in the 
same little town, the one an old foundation, where 
education proceeds classically and sedately without 
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undue haste or strain, the other new and up-to-date, 
with a truly modern appreciation of the value of time 
and the beauties of the examination system. Naturally 
there is little love lost between the boys of the two 
establishments—the old scholars despising the new, and 
expressing that feeling on all possible occasions by blows 
and hustlings, and the scholars of the New Academy 
viving them a very good “ Roland for their Oliver.” 
Matters culminate on Guy Fawkes’s Day. A great local 
catastrophe is the 
result. The blaine 
falls unjustly on 
the new school. 
Very gallantly the 
true culprits “own 
up,” and justice is 
abundantly — satis- 
tied. 

The story is ex 
citing, the tone of 
the book high, and 
the last two chap- 
ters, in which the 
school heroes are 
seen as heroes at 
“the front,” with 
promotions and a 
D.S.O. in prospect, 
recount a climax 
after a boy's own 
heart, 


A Fair Jaco- 
bite, by Miss H. 
M. Poynter, illus- 
trated by W. G. 
Grieve, is a pretty 
story of a young 
girl, Molly ‘Trem 
lyn, who is edu 
cuted by her great 
aunts, three old 
Royalists, who are 
devoted to the for 
tunes of King 
James the Second, 
Molly's vreatest de 
sire is to see the 
exiled Queen Mary 
Beatrice and her 
little daughter, the 
beautiful Princess 
Louise. 

When Molly is 
about sixteen she 
goes to live with 
an uncle, who has 

4 followed the for 

tunes of the 
4 Stuarts, and lives 

; at St. Germain. 
ie There her heart's 

3 desire is gratified. 
She not only sees 
the beautifulqueen 
and princess, but 
is chosen as reader to the latter. She soon makes 
acquaintances about the court, and is eventually be- 
trothed to Hew Fraser, one of King Louis's Scottish 
Guards. Many interesting details are given concerning 
the court of St. Germain, and of Louis and his beloved 
grandchildren, the young Duke and Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, whose early deaths cast a gloom over Louis’s 
declining years. 

The book has coloured illustrations and a_ pictured 
binding. Its gentle tone will delight many girls. 


(T. Nelson and Sons.) 
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In Jacobite Days. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. With 
five illustrations by G. C. Hindley. We learn, from the 
sub-title of this tale, that it purports to be “a plain 
narrative of certain events connected with the landing 
of his late Majesty, King William, at Torbay, and with 
the burning of the town of Teignmouth by the French. 
Those absorbing series of stirring 
adventures escapes trom peril and 
the story through 


events present an 
ind hairbreadth 
which the hero of 
during the tumults, 
Jacobite days in Devon. The story 
is well written, and bright with local 
colour rhe author has evidently a 
keen appreciation of the beauties of 
the county where the eventful inci- 
dents of the \ book of 
exciting interest, intended, no doubt, 
primarily for but which 
their ister uredly borrow 
when opportunity allows, 

Under Which King? A Story 
of Peace and War. By Hubert Ren- 
del. The scene open at Rouen; but 
Bernard Malbrouck, the principal 
onage of the tale, is an English 
twelve years previously, 
hipwrecked and brought 
Havre, where he under 
the care of a Monsieur Bardeur, cloth 
merchant of Rouen, just then staying 
at the former place Hei 
ot the s family, take 
am othe 


disa ter, passes 


plots, and counter-plots of the 


tale occur, 
hoya, one 
will a 


per 
lad, 
had 


into 


who, 
been 


came 


made one 
part 
story begins 
ippearance from 
mysterious and 
Tired of 
woollen 

intlu- 
de Laval, 
grer wlier in the French 


merchant 
business, and the 
udden di 


the hop, in 


with hi 
most 
umatance 

life of 
falling 


USpPICIOUS CIE 
the h 
drape 


the 
under the 
he Valier 


itn lrum 
and 
ence of a certam 
he enlists a 
king urmy, and ere long is 
part in the thrilling 
deed 


memorable 


taking 
experiences and 
f the fighters in the 
Seven Years War. 
and strik- 
ing ntures of the hero during 
this period, and the strange means 
by which the mystery of his parent 
ved, are well and graphi 


doughty 
ever 
The 


npr in ost ipades 


vive 


age wi rm 
eally told, and make a story of quite 
unusual vigour historical in 
terest The book contains two capi- 
tal illustrations in colours, 

The Castle of the White 
Flag. A Tale of the Franco 
German War. By E. Everett-Green, 
illustrated by Ernest Prater This 
hand volume is full of interest, 
addition to 

The scene 


and 


prnne 
forms a valuabl 
historic tales 
Alsace, 
ummer of IS70, \n 
(Aunt Ursula) in the 
that year accepts 
children of her 
with their wives, are suddenly called upon 
Australia. This lady and her 
unexpectedly wealthy, it. i 
to a recasting of family plans the 
hall and make the acquaint 
their maternal relatives—one of the brothers 
having wedded a French, the other a German lady 

An old chAteau in Alsace is taken for the two families 
by their French relatives, and there the young « 
take up their abode in the spring of ISTO, under 


and 
the author 
of the st 
the 
Enylish 
early 

the care 
brother 


to undertake a 


ry i and the period 


pring and 
lacy 
pring of 
of the 


. who, 


two 


Visit to 
having become 
d that 


parcnpole 


brother 
arrange priot 
young yo abroad, 


ance of 


ousins 
their 
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Aunt Ursula’s motherly care. Pleasant French acquaint- 
ances are made, the foreign cousins appear as young 
soldiers of France and Germany, and all goes merrily 
till war is declared, and the young men, once so friendly, 
needs must fight, each for his native land. Then follow 
partings, sorrow, and death. The English cousins, 
having relations in each army, feel that their place is 
beneath the Red Cross. Over their castle, where in merry 
mood they had raised the British flag, they now sadly 
float that of the Geneva Convention also—the White 


Jaconite Days.” (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
Flag with its Red Cross, and turn the old chateau into 
a hospital, which, as it happens to stand near the great 
battletields, is speedily filled. The story is full of adven- 
ture, the boys of the party getting into the thick of the 
fray. The nursing is not made too prominent, and a 
pretty, pathetic love story gives peint and coherence to 
the various thrilling scenes of the tale. 

Beggars of the Sea, by Tom Bevan, illustrated 
by Arch. Webb, is an exciting story of the Dutch War 
of Independence. Sieges, battles, hairbreadth escapes, 
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The 


good 


rescues, plots, and counter-plots crowd its pages. 
hero, John Boughton, is a young Englishman of 
family, who, having protected a Dutch girl from the 
cruelty of a Spanish soldier, becomes the friend of her 
kinsmen, and fights for their cause, The author has 
chosen the momentous year 1572 for the opening of his 


Sunpay Scuoor Union, 


tale, and with considerable skill takes-his hero to some 
of those Dutch cities where Don Frederic showed himself 
a true son of the terrible Alva. Naarden and Haarlem 
are brought vividly before the reader. At each place 
John Boughton upholds the honour of the English name, 
and at each place the reader is made familiar with its 
chief historic actors in so natural and simple a manner 
that the story never loses its movement and interest. 
William of Orange and his captains, Dame Hasselaer, 
the heroic amazon of Haarlem, are amongst the char 
acters of the book ; but it remains a story to the end, and 
English boys will take pride, not only in the chivalry 
of its hero, John, Boughton, when he saves the girl and 
the little child, but also in his simple dignity when in 
presence of William the Silent, and in his high courage 
when a prisoner in the hands of the cruel and treacherous 
Don Frederic. 

He will be a lucky fellow who receives this book for 
his prize at Christmas-time. The illustrations and bind 
ing are very attractive. 


Sunpay Scnoont Union. 
The Coral Island. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
some edition, with coloured plates, 
shilling, a delightful story of 
the reach of every boy, young o1 old. 


This hand 
published at one 
adventure within 
It is unnecessary 


in these days to speak of the charm such a book possesses 





for the average boy. We can only hope that those who 
have experienced that charm will see to it that their 
juniors may have an opportunity of realizing for them- 
selves something of the pleasure that is still a lingering 
memory for those of us whose youth is far past. 

On Angels’ Wings. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. Little 
Violet was unable to take part in the games played 
by other children, and spent her days in a_ turret 
shaped window overlooking the main street of a small 
German town, where her purple frock and pale face 
were looked for and recognised by every passer-by. 
She lost her mother when very young, but was tdnderly 
cared for by her father, who idolised her. When the 
war of 1870 broke out, Violet’s father was called away 
to the front, and the story of her life and sufferings, 
relieved by many kindnesses from neighbours and friends, 
forms a pathetic little history that will endear her to a 
wide circle of readers. 

The House on the Moor. By Harold Avery. This 
is a capital story for schoolboys. Cyril Wenlow, with 
his younger brother and sister, on returning to school 
after the holidays, was entrusted by his father with a 
package containing valuable papers, to be posted on his 
way to the station, Being in a hurry, he forgot his 
charge until well on his journey. Not wishing to arrive 
at school too early, he sent his brother and sister on, 
but waited himself at Stonebridge junction for a later 
train, which would bring some of his friends. Three 
friends arrived, and these, with Cyril, missing the last 
train, were turned out of the station, and after wander 
ing tor some time came to an apparently empty house, 
in which they spent the night, during which Cyril's 
overcoat with the unposted letter was stolen. Then his 
troubles began, and will be eagerly followed by every 
boy fortunate enough to get a copy of this story, until 
the mystery of the stolen coat is cleared up, and the 
valuable letter recovered. 

The Round Tower, « story of the Irish Rebellion 
of 98, will appeal to all readers of tender years who 
enjoy a mixture of the romantic with the historical. 
The story is sure to hold the attention of the most casual 
reader until its final development is worked out, and it 
would be difficult to find the boy who, on its completion, 
would not vote it a really good thing. 

Won in Warfare. By Charles R. Kenyon. Boys 
who revel in the excitement of Indian warfare, with its 
imbushes and surprises, its deeds of cruelty as well as 
of daring, will tind this a book to their taste. The scene 
opens with an attack of the Indians upon a little pali 
saded settlement in Eastern Tennessee, and the rescue 
of Joan Harrod by the hero, Jack Alleyne, a British 
lieutenant, who had arrived the previous day on govern- 
ment 
minutely 


business. ‘The dangerous state of the country is 
described—the dangers arising from redskins, 
and frequently from settlers, who were no less barbarous 
than the Indians. 

The separated from the lady with whom he 
thus suddenly falls in love, and he goes through no end 
of adventures, and hears of adventures by friends much 
of the same kind as his own, and at last the two meet 
and are The time is that of the American 
War of Independence, and the young reader will learn 
incidentally several about that conflict. The 
character sketches of some of the backwoodsmen, such 
as Harrod and Kenton, and of some of the Indians, such 
as Ellinipsico, the Shawnee, are good points in the book. 

The Gayton Scholarship. ly Herbert Hayens. 
This writer is well known to boys through his military 
tales based generally on exciting episodes in wars for 
freedom. This book is none the less thrilling although it 
deals with conflicts that take place in the peaceful pur 
lieus of the primary chool, \ offered for 

mnpetition among the elementary of Beauleigh, 
and thi ive us an leading com 
petitor ir of his 


hero i 


married, 


points 


cholarship i 
scholar 
introduction to the 
to win for the 
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as well as for his own credit. But the rivalry is carried 
into the cricket-field, and an exciting finish to a match 
increases our interest in the lads. At the end of the 
match one of the boys hears that his father has been 
drowned at sea. This makes it impossible to use the 
scholarship if he should gain it; but he determines to try 
for it all the same, just for the honour of the school. 
But the straitened circumstances of the family necessi- 
tate his doing work out of school hours to earn a few 
shillings. This shows one of the bright sides of the lad’s 
character, but we must not imagine that Mr. Hayens 
makes him perfect. The boy’s weakness leads him into 
bad company, and his master suspects him of stealing 
money from the till, Our young readers will be par- 
ticularly interested in the description of the way in which 
he is cleared, and his family troubles removed by the 
return of his father and the restoration to health of his 
invalid sister. 


G. NEWNES AND CO. 


The Captain: Volume IX. This excellent maga- 
zine for boys and old boys has completed its ninth volume. 
It is brimful of just the kind of matter most appreciated 
by boys. Serial and complete stories dealing with school 
life and adventure form a prominent feature of the con- 
tributions. These are healthy in tone, amusing, and 
thoroughly well suited to the taste of our boys. Good 
ericket articles by C. B. Fry, the athletic editor, cycling 
papers, stamp collecting, and camera corners appear in 
each monthly section. An old favourite among boys, 
Mr. Edward Step, figures as the natural history editor. 
Mr. Step’s illustrated notes are short, bright, full of 
interest, and well calculated to awaken a desire to pursue 
the subject further. The Captain Club, a section of the 
magazine set aside for contributions by members with 
literary and artistic aspirations, is a commendable feature 
of the volume, and one which encourages original work 
on the part of the readers. Illustrated descriptive 
accounts of schools and colleges of distinction are good 
reading \ series of articles entitled “ Bars to Success ” 

for example, on choosing the wrong profession—are 
well written down to the needs and acceptance of boys. 
“Don't Aim too High,” “ Don’t be a Snob,” “ Have a 
Good Hard Think about Your Future,” “ Push your 
Education as far as Possible,”’ ete., are headings which 
serve to show that the subject is suitably faced and 
treated from a reasonable standpoint. The Captain 
competitions are full of interest, and in great variety. 
There is a good sprinkling of miscellaneous contributions 
too numerous to detail here. Full of beautiful illustra 
tions, with a coloured frontispiece, well printed, and 
tastefully bound, this volume will make a very handsome 
present, and cannot fail to secure for its publisher sub- 
seribers to what is undoubtedly the beau ideal of a boy's 
paper 


J. NISBET AND CO. 
The Story of Jesus. By Anne Batchelor. This 


dainty little work consists of a life of the Saviour written 
expressly for very young children, and we know of no 
similar treatment of the subject which we can so un- 
reservedly recommend, Each chapter occupies from 
one to two pages, and is accompanied by a pretty full- 
page preture We tested the book by placing it in the 
hands of a maiden of six who had just learned to read, 
and the verdict was a very positive one. As a Christmas 
vift-book for a voung child it would be difficult to match 
this exquisite little production. 

Hidden Heroes of the Bible. By Anne Williston 
Pierson This is a collection of eighteen prettily-told 
bible tories, ranging, without any attempt at chron 
ological order, over the Old and New Testaments. Most 
of the subjects dear to children find place, and the writer, 

eping right away from Biblical diction, tells the old, 

tories in the style of a child's own book. There is 
ial and, we must say, a somewhat whimsical feature. 


The stories are made puzzles by omitting or changing 
the names of the characters. Thus the chapter, “ Jeal- 
ousy, and what it led to,” tells the history of one Pojesh 
(alias Joseph), and it is left to the youthful reader to 
identify the hero. Each chapter is followed by a “ Quiz 
Box "—-a set of questions on the narrative and its rela- 
tion to other parts of Biblical history. The writer is 
charmingly enthusiastic, and if the plan of her book 
appears fantastic, we have no doubt she has_ nicely 
gauged the tastes of the juvenile readers for whom she 
specially caters. There are several good illustrations. 

In Shakspere’s England. By Mrs. Fred Boas. As 
the title implies, this is a description of English life in 
the Elizabethan period. Mrs. Boas is thoroughly quali- 
fied for her work, and has already written a history of 
England for children. The word-picture of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s character shows the ability and learning and dis- 
crimination of England’s greatest queen, as well as her 
weakness ; and we think that many readers will prob- 
ably form a higher estimate of her character after reading 
Mrs. Boas’s able synopsis than they formerly held. 
Elizabethan statesmen, soldiers, seamen, and authors, 
life and society, are freely discussed in this interesting 
volume, which will form a choice and useful gift-book. 
It is well illustrated and tastefully bound. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Girls’ Own Reciter. <A cosmopolitan array of 
poetry containing selections from more than one hundred 
authors. Mr. Peters, who edits the collection, spares 
us either preface or foreword, and simply gives us the 
best work of many minds. The selection is carefully 
made, and perhaps, we need hardly say, will prove as 
useful for boys as for girls, and for men as for women. 
In passing, we might note that Shakespeare is repre- 
sented by one extract only, from The Merchant of Venice ; 
Milton does not appear; and Dryden, Keats, Cowper, 
and Wordsworth are outsiders. Yet still the collection 
has great merit. 

The Boys’ Own Reciter. Edited by G. A. Hutchison. 
Mr. Hutchison, in his preface, explains why he has added 
yet another to the many “ recitation ” collections which 
glut the market; and the answer is that “this is a 
selection of original copyright pieces” from The Boys’ 
Own Paper. We readily adopt the justification. Hints, 
illustrated, on “ How to Recite” are extremely good, 
and certainly are not the least important part of the 
book. At the modest figure of two and sixpence each, 
the Religious Tract Society has sent out a couple of 
admirable gift or prize books, each containing upwards 
of 300 pages well and clearly printed. 


SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN, AND CO. 


Crude Ditties, by S. C. Woodhouse, M.A.; The 
Grump, by Gerald Sichel; and The Rubbish Alpha- 
bet. These three little books belong to the Oogley Oo 
Books, with some of which our readers may be familiar. 
The first consists of a collection of rhymes of that peculiar 
construction known as “ Limericks.” They are full of 
true humour and sparkling wit, as the following, entitled 
* Self-Effacement,” will show : 

“There was a young artist of Gaza 
Who couldn’t get critics to praise her ; 
So, resolved upon trying 
A fit mode of dying, 
She rubbed herself out with eraser.” 


The second is a humorous continuous poem, in which 
the adventures of an ogre serve to “ point a moral and 
adorn a tale.” The illustrations of both books are ex- 
tremely good, and our readers and their friends will be 
able to extract much Christmas fun from these two little 
volumes. We feel that the only compliment we can pass 
on the alphabet is to say that the title has been ex- 
tremely well chosen. 
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WARD, LOCK, AND CO 
The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 


This dear old book is so well known that we need not 
describe its contents. The only excuse for mentioning 
it in these columns is its appearance in a splendid form 
at a very low price. The cover of this edition is one of 
the most chastely attractive we have seen for a very 
long time, and the book is clearly and carefully printed 
on superior paper. 

Sent to the Rescue; or, Wyemarke’s Adven- 
tures in South America. By E. H. Cooper, with illus- 
trations by Dudley Hardy. Equally interesting, though 
different in scene and story from Wyemarke’s Adventures 
among the Sea and Mountain Fairies, and with just a 
tinge of the marvellous. How a yachting trip to the 
West Indies was changed to the hunting and capture 
of a Brazilian slaver; how that led to a journey across 
America and down the Huallaga River to rescue two 


little ones threatened with death by murderous Peruvian - 


miners; and how the whole party narrowly escaped the 
ambuscades laid for them by river and forest, is told in 


SENT TO THE 


Wyemarke’s own simple picturesque 
friends need hardly be told that 
were her faithful companions. 

The Ghost Ship. A Mystery of the Sea. By John 
C. Hutchinson, illustrated by Henry Austin. Lovers of 
the uncanny as well as devourers of sea stories will like 
this book. The hero sees a veritable “ Flying Dutch- 
man,” whose influence, malign at first, leads to further 
visions and startling adventures, and finally, after the 
rescue of Captain Alphonse and Colonel Vereker from 
a watery grave, to a dramatic free fight with a crew of 
Haytian revolutionists, and the deliverance from their 
clutches of Elsie, the colonel’s daughter, whose dog, 
Ivan, plays a prominent part in the battle. How this 
brings love and fortune to Dick Haldane we must not 
tell; but finally all ends happily in the good old way. 
The skipper of the Star of the North, and the second 
mate, Harry O'Neil, are well-drawn characters. 

An Australian Lassie. By Lilian Turner. Betty 
Bruce is a wilful, loving, mischievous, but above all 
original and artistic little girl, a marked contrast to her 
twin brother. Her dreams of wealth, and various 
attempts to improve the family fortunes, from playing 
“ ghost’? to singing in the streets of Sydney, make up 


language. Old 
Kitty and Marjorie 


er 


an attractive and realistic story. The easy-going father 
and mother, with the home and school life of an Austra 
lian village, are vividly pictured, and we hope to read 
more of Betty and of the boy whom she first hates as a 
rival in her grandfather's affections, then takes as an 
ally in her escapades, The book is nicely illustrated, but 
we read of Betty's last doll as a “ faded, hairless beauty,” 
while in the picture facing it we see — well, look ‘for 
yourselves. 

Betty and Co., by Ethel Turner (Mrs. H. R. Cur 
lewis), a collection of stories by an authoress® whose 
knowledge of and sympathy with child-life shine through 
every page. The title story, which fills a fourth of the 
book, tells how Betty, the crippled daughter, takes up 
the rdle of Dickens’s Dolls’ Dressmaker, and with her 
younger brothers and sisters aid their widowed mother, 
who has parted with all her fortune rather than let 
dishonour fall on the name of the beloved father. The 
eleven shorter stories are interesting and entertaining, 
while inculcating, not too obtrusively, an excellent moral. 

Minnows and Tritons. By B. A. Clarke. This 
is a collection of twelve very interesting boy stories, 
most of which have appeared in the Windsor Maga 
zine, many of the characters appearing in several of 
the tales. Boys and girls will greatly enjoy this book, 
as it contains stories both of school life and playtime, 
and the cricket stories ‘are just the thing to fascinate 
youths. The poor boy Rabbit is charming, and he will 
be a favourite with all who become acquainted with him. 
The work is well printed, and there are sixteen beautiful 
full-page illustrations. It will make a welcome school 
prize. 

The Saga of Jarl the Neatherd. A Fair Story 
of Another Land and Time. By H. Escott-Inman. 
There is a chatty introduction explaining the meaning 
of the title of the story. This tale is a combination of 
fiction and fairy stories, and portrays the rise of a Nor 
wegian slave from the lowest position to one of the highest, 
that of a jarl, by his bravery and the gifts bestowed upon 
him by the fairies. A good moral tone pervades this 
enchanting book, and the interest in the tale is main 
tained to the end. Boys will be delighted with this well 
bound Christmas prize, and there are numerous fine 
illustrations by A. J. Johnson. 

The Little Japanese Girl. By Mary Hazelton 
Wade. The first chapter gives an account of child 
life in Japan, and frem its perusal it seems that 
that country is a sort of children’s paradise. We then 
have the home life of the little girl and her brother, with 
an account of their curious pets. Afterwards we have 
New-Year calls, school, playtime, the feast of lanterns, 
etc. The lessons to be gathered from this little tale are 
good, and there are six splendid tinted illustrations by 
L. J. Bridgman. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


BLACKIE AND SON. 
How They Went to School. By &. KR. Praeger. 


This is a very charming picture book for young folk. 
Its illustrations in colour are original, humorous, and 
beautifully printed. The letterpress facing each illus 
tration is printed in bold, clear type, and easily read by 
children. 


THOMAS NELSON 


CoLourgep Toy 


AND 


be KOOKS, 


SONS. 


A series of choice toy books in great variety and of ex 
ceptional value has been prepared by this firm. The books 
are sure to amuse and interest our young friends. Even 
the most cursory glance will show that no pains have 
been spared in their production. It is gratifying to 
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find that they have been designed and printed in Great 
Britain 

The series necessarily includes the ever-fresh and en- 
ticing nursery rhymes and jingles, presented in these 
books in all their most attractive features. These and 
the remaining volumes are tastefully illustrated with 
coloured pictures. Many of the ideas in the latter are 
distinctly new and original. 

Stories from Grimm Probably there is no name 
so familiar, and which suggests such alluring prospects 
to our young people, as that of Grimm. These interest- 
ing stories, charmingly retold by Edward Shirley, to- 
yether with the excellent illustrations, will appeal to all 
who may handle this delightful story book. The illus- 
trations referred to include twelve handsome full-page 
coloured plates. ‘The paper, the type, and the binding 
are all alike good, and the book will assuredly form an 
ideal Christmas or birthday gift. 


In the series at two shillings each, Our Dogs is sure to 
be a favourite not only with the little ones, but also with 
those of older growth. The same remarks apply to 


The Book of Horses in the shilling series. Both this 
and the preceding contain some charming studies of 
animal 

The Dolls House and The ABC. of Games and Toys 
may both be obtained for sixpence, and suggest by their 
titles the nature of their contents, The examples ot 
colour printing are all that can be desired, 

Those who wish for cheap toy books may be advised 


to try those at threepence or at one penny. ‘The former 
ries incluct uch old favourites as Bible Stories, and a 
new volume with the suggestive tithe of Crackers. In 


the latter we tind Queen of Hearts, A Day at the Seaside, 
and Playmates and Pets In all cases the books will 
ford enjoyment to all, especially to the little ones. 
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Old Time Tales, Wild Animals at Home, When the 
North Wind Doth Blow, Holidau Time. The Drummer 
hioy, Hay pu Day at the Farm, Little Folks and Their 
Friends, and Dot at the Farm, are all to be found in the 
eries at a halfpenny each. 

Phe coloured plates and paper are alike excellent; the 
result, in each case, is a book that is a pleasure to handle 
ind to look through its page If there is a limit to the 
possibilities of general excellence and the matter of 


price, it h urely been reached in these volumes. 
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**BY COMMAND!” 


Messrs. RapHagt Tuck 
AND SONS’ specialities are 
more numerous than ever. 
This distinguished firm 
has succeeded in again 
producing a magnificent 
collection of CHRISTMAS 
and New Year Carps, 
CALENDARS, PosTcaRDs, 
and Arr NOVELTIEs, 
which not only well sus- 
tains the high reputation 
Messrs. Tuck enjoy, but, 
so to speak, drives home 
the fact to those who, like 
ourselves, have for many 
years examined samples 
of their specialities, that 
for the highest standard 
of quality and beauty in 
Carp and CALENDAR 
production this great 
house stands unrivalled in 
the art publishing world. 
Of Curistmas Carbs they 
have produced no less 
than 1,600 entirely new 
sets, 1,000 of these sets 
printed in colours of the 
most exquisite workman- 
ship. Others are in black 
and white or monochrome. 
There are also 200 sets 
with painted flowers 
formed of satin and vel- 
vet, raised over a surface 
of transparent celluloid. 

Nove. DerarTURES. 
The immense range of 
subjects as well as the 
artistic and popular fea- 
tures of this unprecedented collection can be but indi- 
cated by the enumeration of a few of the many styles 
in which the respective series are grouped. Thus, the 
* Asti’ Series, without exception the finest collection 
of beautifui heads, is alone represented in upwards of 
thirty separate series, each distinctive in shape, size, 
arrangement, and beauty of effect. 

The “ Marie Antoinette” Series, the “ Salon” Series, 
the “* Royal Academy,” the “ Sapphire” and “ Emerald ” 
Opaline Series, the “ Pastel,’ the “ Japanesque,” the 
“Gem Pendant Parchment,” the “ Bas-Relief,” the 
“ Rembrandtesque,” and the “Golden Melody” Series 

each of these representative of a leading style, divided 
in its turn into delightful and varying forms—ace but a 
few series culled at random from a host of novelties, 
which includes among its specially seasonable features 
such certain coming favourites as the “ Open Words ” 
Series, the “ Art and Nature” Series, the “ Early Eng- 
lish,” the “Good Fortune,” ‘“ Ye Coaching Days,” the 
“ Snowtlake,” the “ Festive Season,’ the ‘* Goodwill,” 
and the “ Good Cheer” Series, one and all calculated to 
more than uphold the world-wide reputation of Tuck’s 
Christmas and New Year Cards. 

Humorous Carps, Boxep Carbs, Curistmas Post- 
CARDS, CALENDARS, and Wai Texts, and those items 
which properly come under Art Novevttes are all of 
the choicest and in great variety. Farner Tuck's 
ANNUAL is a richly produced gift, and full of interesting 
matter for the young folk. For the rest, we invite our 
readers when purchasing Cards for the coming season 
to be sure that the name of Raphael Tuck appears on 
all those they handle. 
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The Practical 


Infant-School Teacher. 
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OUR MODEL INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. 


“XIX, 


he premonitory commands are given to the writer of 

this interview which must be stated and obeyed as 
closely as possible—(1) Tell the truth, (2) Don’t write on a 
Sunday, (3) Don’t post to the editor on a Sunday, and (4) Say 
as little as possible about the mistress. As regards the three 
first no writer for the Practical Teacher would ever think 
of breaking into a day of rest for the purpose of misleading 
the reader, or even running the risk of exciting suspicion in 
that direction ; but as regards the fourth, he may as well 
say at the outset that much must be said. In this, as in 
every school, everything depends on- the character and the 
ideals of the head-teacher. 

The writer hopes that whatever fault he may commit in 
this respect, as far as the mistress is concerned, will be for- 
given and soon forgotten. 

Miss C. is at her desk just finishing morning prayers, the 
children are about to march into their respective classrooms, 
and the writer arrives. His name is sent in by a pupil 
teacher who is keeping tender watch over a few “lates” in 
the cloakroom, mg the morning’s work opens with a hand- 
shake so hearty that it can be felt even now some days after 
the visit. Old friends’ friendship is renewed, old times are 
talked over, and new ideas are discussed. 

But let us see where we are. 

“City suburban” will describe the spot as near as one dare. 
Opposite the school, beyond the wide road, where tram lines 
are laid and are being fast worn out by constant and inces- 
sant friction, is a park—a beauty, well managed by a special 
committee of the city council, and cared for by the best set 
of gardeners that can be found. The residents take a pride 
in the district, which is particularly clean and airy. The 
school is a popular one, and it receives considerable attention 
by the parents of the children who are educated in it. When 
it was opened in June 1878 it was the prettiest in structure 
of all the schools under the Board to which it belonged. It 
was the city’s pride, and was deserving of all the honour 
which was bestowed on it. Nor has it, notwithstanding the 
many schools that have been built in its locality, lost that 
favour which it first received. It has been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in its mistresses. At the present time its reputation is 
in the care of a lady cognisant of the high position to which 
the school has attained, and. thoroughly devoted to its best 
interests, 

That the little ones who meet her day by day will some 
time or other weigh their young experience in the balance, 
and set its beauty or its ugliness down to her account, Miss 
C. entirely believes. At the very commencement of the 
morning she sets herself the task of teaching a high principle 
of life. When prayers are over, she takes out from hes desk 
a favourite book (Being and Doing, Howell, Liverpool), and 
from it reads the passage appointed for the day. The topic, 
whatever it may be—and these are all of a high moral tone 

becomes the watchword for that day’s work. Patience, 
sympathy, thoughtfulness, love, all crop up in their turn ; 
and although it is a hard thing always to be patient or 
loving, especially when the minds of infant children are 
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’ 
being dealt with, still there is the reminder, and the re- 
minder prompts the righteousness of manner, action, and 
speech. 

To-day the topic is sympathy. This is good for the staff ; 
and although the children are too young to understand what 
is read—the passage is read for the teachers’ sake—they 
cannot help but feel that the teachers are influenced by it. 
The way in which the passage is listened to is a lesson in 
attention for them, and they really must experience the 
blessing, which indirectly they derive from the reading, by 
the teachers trying to act up to the thought suggested. The 
children in our modern infante’ schools must be happy in- 
deed ; and one dwells on this thought tenderly, because one 
finds over and over again infant teachers so thoroughly de- 
voted to their'work. Care for the children is unstinted, and 
nothing is deemed too precious to bestow on them. 

Here the staff is wholly responsive to the high ideals of 
the mistress. In gentleness of speech, quietness of move- 
ment, and persuasiveness of tone, the teachers toil with the 
same end in view—to make instruction pleasant and sure. 
They enter with eagerness into whatever new features in the 
curriculum are suggested, not questioning the wishes of her 
who desires them, and success is assured because of the 
loyalty which they show. The library got together for the 
teachers’ use, po: et with the profit made on the 
sale of the girls’ needlework, is a means of strengthening the 
cordiality between all sections of the staff. In addition to 
some excellent general reading and study, there is a strong 
indication of the “bent” of the staff. Ata rough glance the 
following were conspicuous :—Stories of Insect Life (Clarence 
M. Weed) First Lessons in Plant Life (Atkinson), Flowers 
and their Friends (Margaret W. Morley), published by 
Messrs. Ginn and Co. ; Nature Study and the Child (Charles 
B. Scott), by Messrs. Heath ; Seed Babies (Sir John Lub- 
bock), by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. These splendid books 
for infants’ teachers are constantly in use, and their subjects 
form topics for some of the conversation which helps to pass 
a dinner-time at school pleasantly. The contents of the 
museum, too, point to nature study. To gather together so 
extensive an array of specimens must have cost much labour 
and search, and the value of many of them must have proved 
the sincerity of the mistress. Many different courses of 
nature study are possible in this school, and in all of them 
there would be illustrations to hand, There are specimens 
of plant life from the Alps, useful in botany, reminders of 
happy times in Switzerland. In the fruits section are nuts 
of the hazel, the beech, the walnut, and the chestnut from 
our own country, and the cocoa-nut and the Brazilian nut, 
both in full dress, from afar. Cobs of maize, ears of wheat, 
barley, and vats make up a useful set of illustrations for 
lessons on food, as well as serve the purpose of demonstrating 
to what extent we rely on plant life for our supply. The 
mulberry leaf is shown in close connection with specimens of 
silkworms in the various stages of their development. Silk, 
too, in its raw and manufactured states is represented by 
many specimens. Animal life has not been overlooked, but 
in this instance the specimens are artificial. The sheep, the 
cow, the camel, and the elephant are among the group. Per- 
haps the most valuable, and certainly the most difficult to 
obtain, are the nests. In addition to many from our own 
country—and these are in all cases furnished with eggs— 
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there are the nests of the honey-bird, the weaver-bird, and 
the tailor-bird. Several stuffed birds are both useful and 
ornamental 

Pie course of lessons in nature study for the present year 
is as follows 


Stranpanp.—(a) Water: rain, wet and mudily streets; 
useful to plant life; for household purposes. Changed to 
steam by heat, and used for driving trams, trains, and ships. 
() Springs and rivers; journey of rain-drop from clouds to 
earth, and back to clouds again. Journey of a child along 
the banks of a stream. (c) Visit to the seaside: shells; the 
herring. (d) Slate: how formed (conversational), proper- 
ties (observation), and uses. (e) Examination of the walnut 
ind the wallflower. (/) The swallow, the bee, the mole. 

Paper 

Crasses I. anp IT,—(a) Plant life: the oak tree, cork, 
socoa-nut, and cotton. (+) Animal life: the mole, the 
swallow, an insect. (¢) A piece of coal and a sponge. 
Crasses IIL. ann [V.—(a) Animal life: parrot, cow, fox. 

Plant life: a plant —its root, stem, leaves, flower, fruit, 
und seed ; a banana, and a plum. (c) Visit to the seaside: 
shells. (d) A lead-pencil. 

Banies. —(e@) Picture lessons, ()) Conversational lessons : 
the doll, the doll’s house, the tea-table, tea. (c) A flower, 
an apple, an orange. (d) The cat, the cow. 


} 


Nature lessons are always followed by “little talks,” not 
immediately at the close of a lesson, but as opportunity offers 
itself. Friday afternoons are the popular times. Language 
lessons are thus brought in, and children are encouraged and 
expected to tell what information they have gathered over 
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VIEW OF THE HALL. 


and above what they learned from the teacher. This necessi- 
tates home talk. Further than this, the lessons are recapitu- 
lated as drawing lessons, and so correlated. 

What has been said with regard to the sympathetic and 
earnest way in which innovations are introduced into the 
curriculum, is fully illustrated and borne out by the adoption 
of brushwork as a varied occupation about a year ago. On 
the part of the staff there was no demur or hesitation. The 
trouble with brushes, palettes, water-cups, and colours, to 
say nothing of the supposed difficulty and irksomeness of 
the work, did not prevent their taking it up with enthu- 
“Difficulties are made to be overcome,” and the 
teachers here knowing this, and realising the advantages to 
be gained in other branches of work, readily entered into 
the scheme. As it was new to them, they took all the more 
care to deal with it in a progressive way. From the correct 
holding and use of the brush to the mixing of colours and 
distributing the paint, they passed through stage after stage, 
noticing as they went along the keen endeavours which the 
children made with the “ pretty work.” The result is that 
the brushwork exercises are most encouraging; and what is 
more noticeable still than the progress made in brushwork 
is the beautifying of kindred work—paper work. Before its 
introduction the writing was considered good, and the arith- 
metic quite up to the mark, but to-day they are better than 
ever. More pride is taken in these subjects than before, and 
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brushwork is supposed to be one of the causes. It brought 
out the ardour of the children. Design, too, is an example 
of diligence and patience rewarded, and the exercises in this 
subject show considerable skill both in imagination and 
execution. 

A further word must be said here as to the encouragement 
of the children. Miss C. knows very well that little ones 
must be shown good ways and led into them. They must 
not only spend their school hours in a place made beautiful 
in design, appearance, and arrangement, but they must do 
something themselves to add to its charm. The results of 
hardest endeavour are ay eye on the walls. Here is a 
piece of good writing-—the best of a particular child ; by its 
side a paper with four correct sums neatly set down and 
— by the name of a child who invariably excels. The 
advantages of this system are apparent. The children are 
urged by emulation, and not only now, but in the days that 
are to come, this device, so powerful over the young, will be 
the means of producing the best from hands controlled by 
an earnest mind. 

Let us take a turn through the classrooms. 

The baby-room looks like a nursery. The wainscoting has 
been carefully covered with a crimson-coloured paper. On 
it are gummed in tasteful arrangement pictures hone many 
sources. Illustrated magazines, Christmas and Easter cards, 
scraps, picture post cards, and photographs have all lent a 
little towards the completion of the scheme. The desks are 
so arranged that as the children march into them, or as they 
play their games, the pictures are not rubbed. They have 
een on the wall quite a twelvemonth, and with the excep- 
tion of one or two near the door, where rubbing has been 
unavoidable, scarcely a picture is injured or soiled. The 
ornamental side of their use is improved upon by little talks 
on their subjects, and the information thus gained being 
divulged in their home conversation, must do its share in 
delighting the parents, who were babies without these ad- 
vantages years ago. A swing attached to a stout beam which 
protrudes from the wall, tied at the present moment out of 
reach, bears evidence of frequent use; while plants and 
flowers add brightness to the sunny scene. It is the early 
part of the school year, and up till now only the numbers one 
and ¢wo have been studied. This morning the little ones are 
“getting to know” something about three. On a little desk, 
where all can see, are a number of objects which in them- 
selves fascinate the children and rivet their attention. The 
doll, with its flaxen hair and gaily-trimmed blue dress, opens 
wide the eyes and sets loose the hagiege of the little girls; 
and the boys’ delight is centred on the tops, the marbles, and 
the balls. They have been used in the playground, as their 
age and appearance show, and now their destiny is to demon- 
strate. The brightness of the questions of an energetic 
teacher excites answers smart and true. Number is being 
taught by a method advocated and practised by the most 
progressive teachers of the young, and the children, who are 
invited to the front of the class to show, literally run to 
respond. 

The children in the class above the babies are also dealing 
with number, and in exactly the same way. One can see 
through the glass door which divides the two rooms that 
there too doing joins hands with instruction. On passing 
through one can coos the strains of music from the bay at 
the end of the hall. We go there. The teacher who is 
taking the class—two classes joined together—is an expert 
in this subject. The clear, well-trained voice is used in 
pattern singing with magnificent success, for the children’s 
imitation of d't1, mrm, sfm, and drn is rich, tuneful, 
and accurate. A song, too, is rendered with clear enuncia- 
tion and expression, Sellente and sympathetic. 

The following is the way in which the teaching of the 
music is planned :— 

Music ScHEME. 
I. For classes above the Babies and under the Standard. 
(a) First Six Months. 

1. To imitate the teacher’s pattern singing of simple three- 
note phrases. Syllables 60 and (dh to be used. 

2. To sol-fa from the modulator and hand-si 
doh chord. For this exercise keys C, D, and 

3. To learn three songs with actions. 


s the notes of the 
are to be used. 
































































(b) Second Six Months. 
1. As above, four tones. 
2. To sing from the modulator an exercise containing the 
notes t, r, f, and ] introduced with the doh chord stepwise. 
3. To increase the number of action songs to six. 


Il. For the Standard children.” 


(a) First Six Months. 
1. To sing the doh chord up and down to syllables 66, dh, dh. 
2. To sol-fa from the modulator in keys C, D, and E any notes 
in stepwise succession from t, to r'. 
3. ‘To sol-fa from the modulator in keys F,G, and A any notes 
in stepwise succession from §; to gs. 
4. To be able to sing easy exercises written on the blackboard 
without time—for example, drmrmsfmd'tlsmdmrd. 
5. To imitate four notes from pattern in sol-fa syllables, 
6. To learn three songs. 
(b) Second Six Months. 
1, 2, 3. As above. 
4. ‘To sing a simple exercise from blackboard in two-pulse 
measure. Double notes to be used. 
5. To find the keynote for exercises and songs in keys C, D, 
E, F, and G, having given upper doh. 
6. To learn six songs (including the three previously learned). 


From the music of a school much can be learned of its 
general character, and all that has been said of the moral 





‘ BRUSHWORK. 


tone is emphasised by the purity of this subject. When 
this lesson in the bay was over, the classes which had been 
writing on paper in the hall changed places with those in 
the bay. The marching was to music, and the same teacher 
who had conducted the singing took her place at the — 
The writer has scarcely ever heard a march played with better 
effect. The sympathy with which each chord was struck was 
quite thrilling; and if the marching had been poor, had it 
been irregular or slovenly performed, it would have been a 
thing to be wondered at. It wasasight never to be forgotten. 
But all the beauty of this was overshadowed by what fol- 
lowed. The desks are so arranged that the children who 
use them can go round and among them without difficulty. 
Simply by means of a change in the manner of playing, 
the children took up what proved to be their accustomed 
places, and went through a course of easy and suitable exer- 
cises. There were exercises for arms, wrists, head, chest, 
and legs. Body bending was also included. After a neces- 
sary pause, during which a few instructions were given, the 
children stepped away in a skipping march. Polka music 
was played, and the rhythmical one, two, three came with the 
accents on the notes. Between the desks, down the passages, 
and round the open space column followed column, first in 
single files, and then in twos. In this latter arrangement 
the right hand of a boy grasped the left of the girl at his 
side, his hand going across the girl’s body helping to keep 
the two abreast. Then there was a trotting march—a 
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sprightly toe march, one that gave a springiness and grace 
to the carriage of the body. 

During playtime there was an opportunity of looking into 
the decorations of the hall. These are plentiful, and have 
been procured by the combined efforts of the teachers and 
the children, A splendid engraving of her late Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, is a conspicuous picture, and was “ pre- 
sented by the children” at her death. Not the least effective 
is a set of three pictures from an illustrated annual, stretched 
and mounted on canvas. A large framed certificate record- 
ing the fact that some of the work of the children had been 
lent to a trades exhibition, and bad been of great interest, is 
prized as highly as anything that adorns the walls. 

The visitors’ book had now to be signed, and in glancing 
through its pages one could not he!p but be struck by the 
record of visits from eminent ladies and gentlemen interested 
in education. One of them is nelabed to with legitimate 
pride. It is that of the late Mr. James Buailey, the beloved 
and never-to-be-forgotten master of method at Southlands 
Training College. It was there that Miss C. received her 
training, and Mr. Bailey’s eulogy of the work which he siw 
on the occasion of his visit to this school not long before his 
death is an acknowledgment of the fulfilment of the promise 
of success which Miss C. gave as a student, 
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AN ACCEPTED SCHEME. 
INFANTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Parr I. 
Varied Occupations. 
Babies, 

1. Fraying. 2. Bead-threading. 3. Moist string work in 
trays. 

| Teacher's Notes. —(1.) In fraying, any clean piece of 
material that will easily fray may be used. (2.) The chil- 
dren will be able to supply themselves with material if 
notice is given to them before the afternoon of the loason. 
If a difficulty occurs, a note td the home will in most cases 
solve it. As a last resource send for the mother (or elder 
sister, if in the upper school) and explain. (3.) Fraying is to 
be done during the first three months. (4.) Correlate bead- 
threading with number lessons. (5.) Correlate string work 
with making figures and handwriting. ] 

Ciass I. 

1. House-building with bricks. 2. Picture-cutting. 3. Tile- 
laying. 

[ Teacher's Notes.—(1.) In picture-cutting occupation the 
children will be able to provide themselves with pictures. 
Pictures from any source will be acceptable, ouvtied they 
are suitable for the purpose. They must be plain and 
regular. Pictures of animals are good, so are pictures from 
wall-papers—the larger within reason the better. (2.) In 
tile-laying be guided by Arnold’s tile-work chart, but let 
children design for themselves under supervision, so as to 
bring out their imaginative powers. (3.) Colour work must 
be taught with tile laying. (4.) Correlate tile-laying with 
number lessons up to twenty. | 


Crass II. 

1. Tile-laying and mosaic work. 2. Drawing on plain 
paper with templates. 

Teacher's Notes.—(1.) The work of this class must be in 
continuation with that of Class I. Design must be encour- 
aged. (2) The aim of these occupations is to teach manipu- 
lation with accuracy. ] 

Crass IIT. 

1. Drawing. 2. Brushwork. 

[ Teacher's Notes.—(1.) The following will form a sufficient 
course in drawing: straight lines and short simple bends. 
(The name curve need not be used.) The drawing will be 
done on paper ruled in squares of one inch, and lines of both 
kinds need not be longer than from one corner to another. 
The lines must be both horizontal and vertical. To show 
the sequence of exercises, keep patterns in your own book, 
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and number them. (2.) In brushwork teach four brush 
positions—namely, vertical, up and down ; horizontal, left 
and right. The short straight line, say half an inch, may be 
added, and, if possible, simple patterns. As in drawing, 
number and keep specimens of work.] 


STANDARD. 

1. Drawing. 2. Brushwork. 3. Clay modelling. 

[ Teacher’s Notes.—{1.) Course for drawing will consist of : 
(a) To draw on dotted paper (one inch) straight lines up to 
four inches in length, both horizontal and vertical. (6) To 
draw oblique lines from point to point. (c) To draw simple 
curves from = to point, and gradually to the fourth point, 
with one inch height or depth. (d) To draw straight lines 
and curves on plain paper—last three months. (e) To draw 
simple ruled designs. (2.) Course for brushwork: Blobs— 
(a) To place these in easy oblong and square patterns. (b) To 
draw straight lines and curves in preparation of leaf and 
flower forms. (c) Easy mature drawing. Specimens—Ash 
leaf, laburnum leaf, oak leaf with acorn, a sprig of mistletoe 
with berries, etc. (3.) Course for modelling: Lead from 
sphere through the orange and cherries to an apple ; from 
plum through the lemon to the potato ; a carrot, a cucum- 
ber, a mushroom, a pear, an onion, an egg, and possibly a few 
forms such as a slab (square or oblong shaped), a square, 
and a cone may be reached. Cleanliness must be taught in 
this course. Children must clean their own boards. ] 


Object Teaching and Conversational Lessons. 


Babies. 

1. The home: House, rooms, doors, windows, ete. 

2. Things in the home: Table, chair, bed, cooking things, 
pictures, etc. The home pet—the dog, cat, etc. 

3. The homes of animals; Especially the fox, the rabbit, a 
bird, fishes. 

4. Our clothing: Winter and summer clothing, boots. 

[Teacher's Note—These lessons must be illustrated by 
doll’s house and its contents, Noah’s ark, models from the 
museum, and by pictures, all of a purely conversational 
character ; and the children must be encouraged to ¢ell.] 


Cuasses I. anp Ii. (Grouped). 

|. The school: General talk on school and schoolroom, 
bringing in size as compared with size of home, as well as 
difference of furniture, etc. 

2. Things in the school : Slate, lead-pencil, a book. 

3. Talks on the seasons: Spring—The opening bud and 
foliage, the spring flowers, “ Nature waking from sleep.” 
Summer—Sunshine and gay flowers, plants and flowers. 
Autumn—Fruits. Winter—“ Nature sleeping.” 

{ Teacher's Note.—The lessons in this section will be mostly 
of a conversational character. | 


Cuass III. 

1. Insect life: General talk—not to injure or be afraid of 
insects, such as spiders, beetles ; to love and not to injure 
the butterfly. Special—The ant, the butterfly, the bee ; the 
wasp and the bee compared. 

2. Bird life: General talk on build of body, feathers, etc.; 
feet and beaks of birds. Special—The canary, the sparrow, 
the hen. 

3. Animal life: General talk on coverings of animals. 
Special—The dog and the cat, the cow, the horse. 

4. Plant life: General talk on the nature of a plant. 
Special—The daisy compared with the sunflower, the butter- 
cup, and mayflower. 

STANDARD. 

1. Leading to geography: What can be learned from rain 
falling on housetops, roads, and footpaths ; spouts and drains ; 
a spring, a river, the sea. A walk down the lane—Observa- 
tion of the stones, the grass, the hedgerows, the ditch, the 
stream, and the bridge. The stones in the lane compared 
with the pebbles in the stream. The growth on the hedge- 
rows (blackberries, etc.) and trees (crabs, nuts, etc.). The 
floating and sunken objects in the stream. The mud, twigs, 
leaves, etc., in the ditch. A walk across a field—Observation 
of the flowers (daisy, buttercup, etc.), the pond, the fallen 
tree, and the falling of the leaves. The plough and the 
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ploughed field. General talk on soils. A forest of trees. 
Coal. Mariner’s compass—N., 8., E., W. The Pole Star. 

2. General talk on foods: Animal foods—from cow (calf), 
sheep (lamb), and the pig. Food from plants—wheat, oats, 
sugar, cocoa, and tea. 

3. General talk on clothing: Wool and woollen garments, 
flax and cotton, garments made from flax and cotton. 

4. Leading to general information: A letter, a book, a 
newspaper, a lead-pencil. How travelling is accomplished-— 
by horse, bicycle, tram, train, and ship. Descriptive jour- 
neys (conversational). 

Note.—The teacher of the Standard class will use Miall's 
Round the Year (Macmillan) ; Major’s Object Lessons in Nature 
Study, vols. i. and ii. (Newmann); and Nature's Wonders 
(George Bell and Sons), Rambles and visits to neighbour- 
hood are allowed in swall groups by H.M.1.] 

Recitation (Correlated with Nature and Conversational 

Lessons). 
Babiks. 

Nursery rhymes.—“ My Shadow” (Stevenson).-—‘ Good 
Night and Good Morning” (Lord Houghton).—* Babies” 
(Games, Songs, and Recitations. E. J. Arnold). 


’ 


Cuasses I. anp II. 
“The Cuckoo” (Wordsworth).—“ To Daffodils” (Herrick). 
—* Violets ” (Herrick).—“ Blossoms ” (Herrick).—“ The Rab- 
bit” (Games, Songs, etc. E. J. Arnold). 


Cxass ITI. 
“The Spider and his Wife” (Little Recitations. Chambers). 
—* Little by Little” (Little Recitations. Chambers). 


STANDARD. 

“Jack Frost.”—“The Brook” (Tennyson).-—“The Rain” 
(J. Hornby). 

Singing. 
BaBIEs. 

Voice exercise: dms ms md,—Hand signs: dms,—Songs: 
nursery rhymes. 

Ciasses I. anp II. (Grouped), 

Modulator: dims d' (key C).—Songs : four selected. 

Crass IIT. anp Sranparp (Grouped). 

Modulator: dmrs t d'.—Ear exercises: to imitate three 
notes in stepwise succession.—Songs : six selected. } 

See pes Each section above the Babies to know the 
following voice exercises, and to sing them in the key of C 
by their note names and on the syllables 0d and dh :— 

(4) dmsmsmd, 

(6)dmsnfld'lstr'td'. 

(c) d'-, s-, 1-, s-, m-, r-, d- (for sustained notes). 
(2.) The songs in all classes above the Babies will be selected 
from Fifty-two Infant Rhymes and Action Songs (T. P. Cow- 
ling); Znfant School Song Books, Parts I. and II. (Nelson and 
Sons) ; Action Songs and Games (Mrs. L. Walker) ; and such 
other books as may come to hand which provide suitable 
songs for young children. (3.) Actions must in every case 
accompany the singing. ] 

Needlework (Girls). 
BABIES. 

1. Needlework drill (needle, thimble, and position). 2. 

Knitting drill (needle and first stitch). 
Ciasses I, anp II. 

1. Needlework and knitting drills. 2. Hemming and 
knitting. 3. Casting on. 4. Hemming small handkerchief ; 
knitting a wrist cuff. 

Crass ITIL. 

1. Continuation of drills as in Classes I. and II. 2. Hem- 
ming and knitting. 3. Casting on plain knitting; plain 
knitted strips. 4. Rug-making. 


STANDARD. 

1. Knitting ; casting on and taking off. 2. Plain knitted 
strips for cushion covers, etc. 3. Hemming, showing fastening 
on and off. 4. Seaming. 5. Woollen work—rugs, balls, etc. 

The time table is given on the facing page. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF FRENCH IDIOMS 
AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


Gu is not “glue,” but “bird-lime.’ 

la alu. “Glae” in our sense of the term is co//e or colle forte. 
(lardien is not “guardian,” bat “keeper.” Thus gardien de 

la paix is a “policeman In the sense of a person who 

exercises control over a minor the French word is tuteur. 

a “grape,” bat a “bunch” of flowers or 

- ” is raisin, and grappe de raisin 


’ On prend les oiseaux avec 


(frappe \a not 
fruit The word for grape 
would mean a “ bunch of grapes.’ 

Injure is “insult.” “Injury” is mal or tort. 

/nstance is not “instance,” but “argent solicitation.” J m’a 
pre avec instance de lui donner la lettre. bas Instance ” in our 
sense of the word is exemple. “For instance” is par eremple. 
but “accuracy.” l manie son 


Justesse ia not * justice,” 
“Justice” is translated by 


cheval avec une justesse par faite, 
puatice 

Lard is not “lard,” but “ bacon.” 
of bacon.” “ Lard” is saindowr 

Langage ia not “a language,” but 
“expression of thoughts by speech.” “ Le Parnasse parla le 
langage des halles,” says Boiieau. “A language” is langue. 

Labour is not “labour” in general, but labour as applied 
to land —that is, “tillage” or “ ploughing.” Hence labourer 
im (hbo plough,” lahourable is “arable,” and laboureur is a 
ploughman “'lo labour” in a general sense is travailler. 
Labourer” in the sense of a man who performs tasks re- 
quiring only bodily strength and no special skill is maneuvre 
The former of these words refers to the fact 
that he is merely called on to exert bodily strength, and the 
latter to the fact that he is engaged and paid by the day. 
In the general sense of a “worker” the word would be 
“ Labouring,” as a simple 
attribute, would be ovwvrier, -dre, as la classe ouvriere. “ Work- 
ing days,” as distinguished from holidays, would be /es jours 
ouvrables. Days on which no work is done are jours fériés. 

Lect is not “lecture,” but “reading.” Salle de lecture 
is a reading-room in a public library, whilst cabinet de lecture 
is a reading-room in which, for a fee, one can read books and 

“Lecture” in the ordinary sense we give to it 
, and a lecturer is a conféerencier. In the sense 
of a sustained rebuke “lecture” is translated by semonce or 
reproman le. 

Librairie is not a “library,” but a “ bookseller’s shop.” A 
“Tibrary” man who publishes books as 
well as sells them is a /ibratre-editeur. Tn connection with 
this point we may mention that the editor of a newspaper is 


Fleche de lard is “ flitch 


‘ ‘ 


‘style of speech ” or 


“ 


or ) rurnalier 


translated by travailleur or ouvrier. 


new spMiper s. 


is conference 


is hibliotheque \ 


; 
" 


a lene 
Vurehand is rather a ‘shopkeeper ” 
A “merchant” is usually neéjociant. 


than a “merchant.” 


Valle is not “mail,” but “trunk.” Faire sa malle is “to 
pu k one’s trunk.” 

Veret Is usually ™ thanks.” - Mercy ‘a is mise ricorde. Celut 
qui dans le te Nps n'a pas exercé la miséricorde n'a potnt de 
visericorde a ¢ sperer dans Uéternité 

Vinistre is not “minister” in an ecclesiastical but in a 
political or diplomatic sense. In an ecclesiastical sense the 


word would be P étre or pusteur. 
is not “office,” but “kitchen” or “divine service.” 

lxerster aux offices ia “to be present at divine service.” In 
our sense of the word the French use bureau or comptoir in a 
general sense. A lawyer's “office” or “chambers” is his eude. 

Ombrelle is not “umbrella,” but “ parasol.” “ Umbrella,” 
in the sense of something which affords shelter from the 
rain, is paraplute. 

Original as & noun denotes a person who exhibits some 
marked peculiarity or eccentricity. Votre frere est un original, 

Purent may be a “parent,” but is more often a relative of 
any dk yree, 

Partie is not a “party,” but a “fraction” or “part.” It 
“ Fuire une partie de billard is to play 
‘urtie is also used personally as an op- 
Se porter partie civile is 


(ites 


game.” 


also means a 
a game of billiards 
ponent or adversary in a law-suit. 
to enter an action for damages against some one. 
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Parti means a political party. Prendre son parti is to 
make up one’s mind. Un bon parti isa good match from a 
matrimonial point of view. 

‘art means a “ portion” or “share.” 

Piece is usually a rcom in a house or flat. 
ment contient dix pieces. “ Piece” is morceau. 

Place is not usually a “ place” in the sense of a “spot.” 
It may be used to represent our word place where it 
means a “situation,” as demander une place dans Cadminis- 
tration. The bureaux de placement in Paris, which have been 
lately exciting some attention there, are offices where people 
out of a situation can get information as to vacant places. 
Place often means “a square” in a town or a fortified place. 
“ Place” in the sense of “spot” is 7iew or endroit. 

Plat is not “ plate,” but “dish.” It often means a “ dish’ 
in a meal of several courses, “ Plate” is assiette. 

Poste in the masculine is a “ guard-house’ 
station.” In the feminine it is the “letter post.” 


N.B.—We have not translated the sentences used as illus- 
trations. If any of the sentences present difficulties, write 
to “ Epiror, Practical Teacher,” enclosing the coupon of the 
current number, and markihg your envelope outside, “ Mod- 
ern Language Section.” A stamped addressed envelope must 
be sent jor reply. 


Notre apparte- 


“ 


’ 


? 


or “police 


on 
ON FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 
II. 


’T°O understand French versification fully we must be 
| acquainted with the distinction which exists between 
masculine and feminine rhymes. These terms have nothing 
whatever to do with gender, and are for that reason of a 
somewhat misleading character. A rhyme is said to be 
feminine when the tonic vowel is followed by a mute syllable 
‘—that is, a syllable ending in e unaccented, and masculine 
when this is not the case. Thus coll/ine and incline are 
feminine rhymes, vows and fous are masculine rhymes. 
No rhyme can exist between a masculine and a feminine 
ending. Thus in 
“ La vie est ainsi faite. Elle ondule a nos yeux 
Comme une plantureuse et profonde prairie, 
Dont un magicien tendre et mystérieux 
Varie 4 tout moment I’éclatante féerie,” 


two words with masculine endings, yewr and mystérieur, 
rhyme, and two words, prairie and féerte, with feminine 
endivgs. This is even carried so far as to exclude the possi- 
bility of rhyme between two endings which in conversation 
are perfectly assonant, if one of the pair ends in e mute, 
whilst the other ends in a consonant or in an accented ¢ 
Thus there can be no rhyme between mére and amer, nor 
between orné and trainee. 

We have now to consider the chief metres in French poetry. 

The earliest metre was the eight-syllable line, which is 
found in the Vie de Saint Léyer, a poem of the tenth century. 
The following translation into modern French of the first 
stanza of the poem will give some idea of the rhythm of the 
piece. The assonances are preserved, and the reader will 
notice that they exist between lines | and 2, 3 and 5, 4 and 6. 


“ Le Seigneur Dieu devons louer 
Et A ses saints honneur porter, 
En son amour chantons les saints 
Qui pour lui eurent grands malheurs. 
Or il est temps et il est bien 
Que nous chantions de saint Léger.” 


We are indebted for the above rendering, as well as for the 
extracts from old French poems below, to M. Clédat’s Chres- 
tomathie du Moyen Age. 

Next in order, in the eleventh century, came the ten-syllable 
line. Examples of this may be found in the Vie de Saint 
Alexis and in the Chanson de Roland. This ten-syllable line 
has what is technically called a cesura after the fourth syl- 
lable. Cesura is a Latin word meaning literally “a cutting.” 
The cesura divides each line into two parts, the fourth syl- 
lable either ending a complete sentence or a complete part 
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of a sentence. In the extracts given below we mark the 
cesura by a vertical line. 
“Done prent li pédre | de ses meillors serjanz 
Par moltes terres | fait querre son enfant. 
Jusque en Alsis | en vindrent doi errant 
Iluec trovérent | dam Alexis sedant 
Mais ne conurent | son vis ne son semblant.” 
Vie de Saint Alexis. 
We subjoin a word-for-word rendering of the above into 
modern French. Our readers who are Latin scholars will be 
able to see how strong is the resemblance of this old French 
to the parent Latin. 
“Done prend le pére de ses meilleurs serviteurs 
Par beaucoup de terres fait chercher son enfant. 
Jusqu’en Edesse (en) vinrent deux errant 
La (ils) trouvérent dom (se*qgneur) Alexis assis 
Mails (ils) ne connurent son visage ni son semblant.” 


The structure of the Chanson de Roland is similar. The 
following extract will give an idea of it :— 
“Li cuens Rollanz | se jut desoz un pin 
Envers Espaigne | en at tornet son vis 
De plusors choses | a remembrer li prist 
De tantes terres | come li ber conquist 
De dolce France, | des homes de son lign.” 
A word-for-word rendering into modern French would 
run somewhat as follows :— 
“Le comte Roland se couche dessous un pin 
Vers Espagne en (is a mere expletive) a tourné son visage 
De plusieurs choses A se souvenir il commence (lit. a /e prit) 
D'autant de terres que le baron (that is, himself) conquit 
De douce France, des hommes de son lignage.” 
Neither of these rhythms, however, exercised so great an 
influence on French poetry as one which was introduced 
about a century later. This is the Alexandrine, a line of 
twelve syllables, with a cesura after the sixth syllable. This 
metre is first found in the /?/erinage de Charlemagne, which 
belongs to the end of the eleventh century. It derives its 
name, however, from its use in a still more celebrated mediz- 
val production, the Roman d' Alexandre, written by Alexandre 
de hanes in the twelfth century. We subjoin a specimen 
from the P lerinage de Charlemagne. 
A Jew, who is converted merely by the majesty of Charle- 
magne’s appearance, is speaking 
“ Alez, sire, al mostier, | por les fonz aprester ; 
Orendreit me ferai | baptizier et lever. 
Doze contes vi ore | en cel mostier entrer, 
Avoec els le trezisme, | one ne vi si formet. 
Par le mien escientre | co est medismes Deus ! 
Il et li doze apostle | vos viénent visiter. 
We give the nearest rendering possible in modern French:— 
* Allez, sire, A l'église, pour les fonts (baptismaur) appréter ; 
Tout de suite me ferai baptiser et partir (lit. lever). 
Iouze contes (je) vis dernidrement dans cette église entrer, 
Avec eux le treiziéme, jamais (je) ne vis (un) si beau. 
Par ma foi, c’est lui-méme Dieu, 
Lui et les douze apdtres vous viennent visiter.” 


We shall continue this subject in a future number. 
—S edhe te 
FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES (as usual.) 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best render- 
ing into English of the following extract :- 

Elle lui avait voué cette amitié particulidre aux jeunes 
filles pour les jeunes filles—sentiment trés fort et trds délicat, 
qui reassemble, par sa nuance de tendresse, au dévouement 
dune scour ainée pour une sceur plus jeune. Il y entre un 
peu de naive protection et un peu aussi de romanesque et 
gracieuse mélanoolie. L’amie plus Agée est sévére et gron- 
Elle essaye d’assagir, en les enviant, les excessifs 
enthousiasmes de l'amie plus jeune. Elle regoit, elle pro- 





deuse. 


voque ses confidences avec la touchante gravité d'une con- 


seillére dont l’expérience aurait elle-méme tant besoin d’étre 
conseillée. Liamie plus jeune est curieuse et admirative. 
Elle se montre dans toute la vérité de ce gracieux éveil 
didées et d’émotions dont s’accompagnent les derniéres 
années avant le mariage. Et quand il y a, comme c’était le 
cas pour Alba Steno, un certain désaccord d’fime entre cette 
amie plus jeune et sa mére, cette tendresse pour la scour 
d’élection devient si profonde qu'elle ne saurait étre rompue 
sans un déchirement de lune et de l'autre part. C'est pour 
cela qu’en s’éloignant de Rome, la fidéle et noble Maud 
éprouvait tout a la fois une délivrance et une peine—une 
délivrance, parce qu’elle n’etait plus exposée 4 s’expliquer 
avec Alba ; une peine, parce qu'il lui était si amer de penser 
que jamais elle ne pourrait justifier son cceur vis-d-vis de son 
amie, jamais non A laider a sortir des difficultés de sa vie, 
jamais enfin l’aimer ouvertement, comme elle l’aimait secréte- 
ment. Pavut Bourget. 


RESULTS OF THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to “Wessex.” Will “Wessex” 
kindly send name and address for publication ? 

First Class.—Kettering, Mot, Caper, Fittick, Primrose, 
Babette, Agaznog, Waterfowl, Sans géne, C.E.M., Arethusa, 
Cynedr, La Printaniére, Veronica, Ymp, Fiscal, Amry, Day 
Dawn, Marie, Colet, Adlitam, Buttercup, Meanwood, Toms’ 
and Wills’, St. Clair, Mrs. a) Cecilia, The Muir, 
Automobile, Medusa, Gallia, E.A.C., Violet, Damaris, Kelso, 
Humbie, Respice finem, Amelia Ann, Abbey, Medeia, Nature, 
Dafydd ap Iago, Oak, Salusbury Road, Guillaume, Eboracum, 
Minodi, Ignoramus, Hastings, What for? D’Argent. 

Second Class.—Ceylon, Jap, Welburn, Coriolanus, Gipsy, 
Une Ecoliétre, Gladiola, Clementina, a Kensington, 
Grimbarian, Stubbing, Rufus, Craigrownie, White Rose, Isis, 
Enderbian, Marksman, Radium, R.N., Spes, L’hommeau, 
C.B., Mary Rannie, Flora, Aim, Lapis, E.M.C.S., Bam. 

Third Class.—G.T., Janet, Elgin, Hussar, Noel, Louis 
Portn, Croissant, Jessica. 

Report. 


The present batch of translations is not so good as those 
we generally get, and many of those in the first class only 
just succeed in getting there. Most competitors grasped the 
general drift of the piece, though a few translated ca/éas the 
name of the beverage. Execrant le jeu, &@ peine, les maniaques, 
table d'élection, furnished the largest number of mistransla- 
tions. Some took le jeu as “sport ” or “the theatre ;” @ peine 
was translated as “with difficulty ;” les maniaques was trans- 
lated too literally; and table d’élection became, why I cannot 
imagine, “election table.” 


Prize Translation. 


But in addition to these customers, whose psychology is 
childish and whose culture is nil, there are others who come 
under the influence of the café—wealthy customers, those 
living in comfort, unvanquished bachelors with no household 
worries to escape, abstemious men who hate gambling, who 
do not speak, who scarcely read the newspapers. These are 
the disinterested admirers, the customers who love the café 
for itself, apart from any prejudice or profit. This class of 
customers is recruited from among old men, especially from 
scholars and artists, nay, even from the priests. Inevitably 
eccentric and crotchety individuals abound in this little set 
of men, bound together by, and isolating themselves in, a 
single passion. Apparently these customers do not openly 
notice each other, having no wish to become acquainted, but 
they have the temporary friendliness of accomplices. Each 
has chosen a place which he never leaves, and, by tacit con- 
sent, they seat themselves, each at his own table, pass the 
jug of iced water and the papers, salute each other with a 
smile, and then assume a frowning, grim aspect to ward off 
any advances or any attempts at politeness. Involuntarily 
they watch the clock, noting that the neighbour who is 
usually so punctual is behind his time, experiencing a certain 
relief when he arrives, a vague apprehension if he does not 
come. Their interest in him is scarcely personal, but is 
because of the place he occupies among them, of the figure 
whose absence worries them, because he forms a part of the 
café, in which the general effect of a thousand details is dis- 
turbed if one of them is altered or absent. WESSEX. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Late Principal of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List; Author of ‘‘ Scholarship School Man- 
agement,” ‘* Building of the British Empire,” ete. 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 1903. 
Twelfth Month—December. 
Work for the Month. 
FEW words of advice on the examination itself may not be 
inappropriate at the end of the year’s course. Many stu- 


4 


dents acquit themselves less creditably in an examination than 


they expected, and the cause is generally not in the preparation 
but in some unwise action during the examination itself. I 
would strongly advise all students to carefully bear in mind the 
pornts below 

1. Make careful preparation of all materials needed-—pens, 
ruler, ink, rubber, compasses, brush and paints for drawing, 
materials for needlework, etc., and do not forget the form of 
permission to ait. 

2. Avoid all study and excitement during the week. 

Take care to be at the place of examination in good time. 
To start work immediately after a hurry is to ensure failure. 

4. Having received your papers, carefully fill in any forms, 
etc., before looking at the questions, This is of the greatest 
Importance. 

5. Read very carefully the instructions on the question paper, 
select the questions you can answer best, divide the time allowed 
by the number of questions to be answered, and confine yourself 
stri tly to the time allotted for each answer. 

6. Spend a few minutes in thinking over the subject, and 
allow sufficient time to revise the answers when written. 

7. Work your hardest without hurry. Festina lente must be 
your motto for the week. Much of this advice will perhaps be 
considered unnecessary, but one has only to take part in conduct- 
ing such an examination to know what follies candidates will in 
the hurry of the moment commit. 


The following questions in Geography may be useful for revi- 
sion purposes 


1. Give some account of Oban, Dundee, Aberdeen, Port Jackson, Brisbane, 
New Westminster, Ottawa 
a some account of the Canadian lumber trade, of the Australian pearl- 
ving sabe op gold-digying 
What is te position and importance of each of the following: —Albany, 
Dundee, Hobart, Queenstown, Regina, Sunderland 
i. Enumerate the chief productions of Ceylon, Jamaica, Straits Settlements, 
aid the British possessions on the wes vast of Africa 
Give an account of the climate and productions of Ceylon and Jamaica. 


6. Name the products of three of the various tropical lands under British 


Where and what are Halifax, Paramatta, Frederickton, Toronto, Victoria? 
& From which of our colonies do we tain sugar, tea, maize, timber, gold, 
otton, silver, furs, potash 
», What are the exports of Natal, Newfoundland, Jamaica, and Sierra 
Leone 
10, Why are Malta, Ceylon, Hong Kong, and Vancouver Island specially 
useti { us 


11, From which of our possessions in Asia and Africa do we chiefly derive 
rice ane-suyar, coffee, teak-wood 

i2. Give a full account of the physical features of Ceylon, productions of 
Jamaiea mate of Queensland, boundaries of Cape Colony 


Enumerate siz of the most important of the British colonies, and give 
their seats of yovernment and their native races 

14. Give a brief account of the colonisation of Australia, from its settlement 
to the present time 

| Name the colonies or possessions to which the following towns belong, 
wd state any facta of interest connected with each Adelaide, Pietermaritz- 
‘Quebec, Valetta, Galle, Cape Town, Halifax, Wellington, and Ballarat. 
Give the position and historical importance of Delhi, Quebec, St. Helena, 
Plassey, Meeca 

1 Describe the positions of Cyprus, St. Helena, Borneo, Barbadoes, and 
Van iver Island, and give a full desaqription of one 
s. Make brief statements about the annual range of temperature in Mani- 
a, in New Zealand, and in the south of Ceylon 





19. Name six important ports of the British possessions in Asia. Describe 


the position of four of them. Make some statements about the imports and 
exports and the inland communication of those four. 


20. What parts of the British Empire are referred to in the following sen- 


tences :— 


(a) In the Parliament speeches may be made either in Dutch or in 
English. 
(b) — = Roman Catholics make up about one-third of the popula- 


(ce) The papulstion | is mainly composed of slave-descended negroes, W ho 
cultivate their own ground ; most of the plantation work is done 
by Indian coolies and Chinamen. 


Give briefly some historical information relating to each of the places. 


21. Mention gold-mining districts in or near British colonies. Point out 
those which are beitg rapidly developed at the present time. From what 
plac e in Australia’is coal exported in large quantities? 

. Name the chief districts and the chief centres of fishing industry in the 
British E mpire. State the chief physical features of the seas in which the fish 
are caught. 

23. If the Suez Canal were to be closed to British ships, which of our 
colonial trading ports would be affected (a) advantageously, ()) disadvan- 
tageously by such an event? Give reasons for your answer. 

24. Enumerate the additions made to British territory in India and Africa 
during the reign of Victoria, indicating whether they are of strategic or 
commercial importance. Were any portions of the empire ceded to other 
countries during the same period’ If so, state the reasons for the cession in 
each case. 

25. Write brief notes on four of the following towns :—Rangoon, Kimberley, 
Dongola, Montreal, Dunedin, Singapore. 

26. Give -a gene ral dese ription of the islands belonging to Britain in the 
Indian Ocean, dealing particularly with their inhabitauts, and pointing out 
their importance to our trade relations with the East. 

27. Show the truth of the saying that the sun never sets on the British 
Empire. 

2s. Where, on what rivers (if any), and for what noted, are the following :-- 
Aden, Ballarat, Chester, Colombo, Drogheda, Dunedin, Frederickton, George 
Town, New Westminster, Singapore? 

20. Arrange six of the most important British colonies and dependencies in 
order of their size, and give as nearly as you can the population of each. 

30. Say what you know about the Hudson's Bay Company and the East India 
Company. 

31. Say what you know about any six of these places :—Ottawa, Christ- 
church, Limerick, Braemar, Ballarat, the Bahamas, Montreal, Natal, Upper 
Burma, Benares, and Aden. 

32. Who are the Parsees, Hindus, Maoris, North American Indians, and 
— respectively ? 

Reproduce from what you haye read or heard a description of any two 
of ‘the most famous cities in the distant possessions of Great Britain, and their 
buildings, aspect, site, and surroundings. 

34. What are the principal industries of the people in Jamaica, Cape Colony, 
and Tasmania’ 

35. Give a list of all our colonies and dependencies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, in the order of their population and importance 

36. Say what you know of five of the following :—Lux ‘know, Port Elizabeth, 
Ottawa, Poona, Brisbane, Punjaub, St. Helena, Heligoland, Winnipeg, Fiji 
Islands, Barbadoes, Pendjeh. 

37. Who are the Bushmen, Red Indians, Cingalese, French Canadians, and 
the Sikhs respectively ? 

38. Name three places suitable for emigration, the principal advantages of 
each place, the kinds of employment an English settler would probably find at 
each, and the route by which he would travel to each from England. 

39. Describe the course of the Indus or the St. Lawrence, naming chief 
towns and tributaries, and stating the character of the adjacent country. 

40. Describe the forms of government existing in any two of our most im- 
portant colonies and dependencies, and explain how these governments are 
subordinated to the home government. 

41. What remarkable physical features are to be found in Trinidad, New 
Zealand, and Canada? Give a brief description of the physical features and 
natural productions of either Cape Colony or India. 

42. In what part of the world have we acquired territory during the last 
twenty years? Give a short account of our acquisition of Burma 

43. Which of our colonies afford good openings (a) for persons of both sexes 
capable of hard manual labour, (4) for families desirous of getting a grant of 

land and farming? Compare the conditions of life in New Zealand or Mani- 
toba with those in the mother country. 

44. Describe the sea routes to Honduras, Quebec, Mauritius, Vancouver 
Island, Galle, and Hong Kong, giving approximate distances and times from 
London. 

45. It is thought necessary, for the security of the empire, that we should 
maintain certain ports, harbours, coaling stations, and “places of arms” at a 
considerable cost. Name some of these, and mention their special uses, 

46. What do you know of six of the following :—Rangoon, Kimberley, 
Toronto, Penang, Athabasca, Bechuanaland, Socotra, and Pegu? 

47. In what parts of the British Empire are the following tribes to be found :— 
Ghoorkas, Veddahs, Zulus, negroes, Tamils, Kafirs, Maoris, Malays, Chinese ? 
Give their distinguishing characteristics. 

48. What would probably be the respective occupation of settlers in Natal, 
Ceylon, British Columbia?’ 

49. Write what you know about six of the following :—Grahamstown, Hobart, 
Churchill River, Lagos, Vindhya Mountains, Quetta, Clutha, Lahore, Spanish 
Town, and Live rpool Range. 

50, Mention the principal islands belonging to Great Britain, stating what is 
the situation of each, what advantage is derived from its possession, and when 
it was acquired. 

51, Describe minutely the river basin of the Ganges or the Murray. 
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82. Mention places within the British Empire where (a) wild animals are 
dangerous to man ; (4) wild animals are taken in exchange for articles of com- 
merce ; (c) wild animals are being exterminated ; (d) animals have been intro- 
duced by men to supply food and clothing, or to be useful for work ; (¢) large 
quantities of materials obtained from animals that live in distant regions are 
used in manufactures. Name the animals in each case. 

3. Describe fully the constitution of a crown colony. Name six of the chief 
crown colonies. 


Last year’s Paper :— 

1. The geography of British North America is being studied 
by children whose average age is about eleven years. What 
cities should they remember by name? Give your reasons for 
the selection which you make. 

2. If you were to travel by the mail route from London to 
Calcutta, what British possessions would you pass by or near? 
Say when and how each was acquired. 

3. Give the names and, as far as you can, the positions of at 
least five places famous in the history of India, with reasons why 
they are famous. 

4. Write short notes on any four of the following :—Cash- 
mere, Singapore, Euphrates, Port Arthur, Kaudahar, Mecca. 

5. Explain why huge portions of Australia are of little com- 
mercial value, and say what you know about the commercial 
value of the remainder. 

6. Write brief notes, suitable for an upper class of children, 
upon each of the following places:—Buenos Ayres, Quito, 
Cayenne, Port of Spain. 

7. Describe the frontier of the United States. Name the 
races that inhabit the districts north of the northern frontier 
and south of the southern. Compare the population with that 
of the British Isles and of Canada. 

8. Describe shortly the Canadian Pacific Railway. Give a 
rough sketch map, and show the positions of at least four places, 
including two termini. 

%. Distinguish between an “insular” and a ‘‘ continental” 
climate. Give examples of each. How would you explain the 
difference between the two to children of twelve years of age? 

10. Give an account of the physical features of the Nile Valley 
from Khartum southwards. What objects of interest would 
be passed by a traveller from Cairo to Khartum ? 

11. Where are the following places? Give as nearly as you 
can the population of each, and account for the enormous growth 
ot their populations during the last century :—Leeds, Middles- 
borough, Barrow, Manchester, Swansea, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Revision questions in Science, taken from recent Papers :— 

1. Describe very briefly two experiments which show that air 
expands when heated, 

2. The steam from a boiling kettle is passed into cold water. 
How is the temperature of the water affected’ How do you 
account for the results you mention ? 

3. A beaker contains 50 grammes of lead and 50 grammes of 
water, both at a temperature of 70° C. How could you prove 
that the water contains more heat than the lead ? 

4. A person stands close to a pond and views the reflection 
on the water of a post which stands on the opposite bank. Why 
does the reflected post seem upside down? Illustrate your 
answer by a diagram showing the paths of rays of light which 
proceed from various parts of the post, and, after reflection from 
the water, reach the person’s eye. 

5. Why does clear water seem shallower than it really is ? 
Illustrate your answer by a diagram. 

6. How would you exhibit to a class the action of sodium on 
water? What substances are produced when the action takes 
place ? 

7. Some kinds of flame give rise to much and others to little 
light. How do you account for this? Give examples of each 
sort. 

8. How is lime obtained? What results may be observed 
when water is poured on lime? What is lime water? 

9 An unmagnetised iron bar is laid on a table. Draw a 
diagram to show how it becomes magnetised when it is taken 
up by the two poles of a horse-shoe magnet. 

10. A dipping-needle is mounted in the usual way. How will 
it behave when its axis is placed (a) in a magnetic meridian, 
(b) at right angles to the magnetic meridian ? 

11. Into what two substances is water decomposed by the 
electric current’? Why are these substances called ‘ elements’ ? 
What reason have you for saying that pure water is composed 
of nothing besides these two substances ? 

12. What do you know of the chemical action that goes on 
in a gazogene--that is, the common soda-water machine? 
Why does the soda-water rush out when the handle is pressed 
down ? 

13. Describe in simple language any crystals which you have 
seen. Say either how these are made or where they are found. 


14. Two darning-needles are magnetised so that the eye of 
each is the north-seekingend. They are hung upside by side each 
by a separate thread fastened through the eye. What magnetic 
action ween them may be observed? How do you account 
for it? 

15. A piece of wood is fastened to a bar magnet in such a way 
that the latter will float horizontally. The magnet is then placed 
in a basin of water. What results may be observed? What do 
these results teach us about the magnetic force of the earth? 

Last year’s questions :— 

16. You are provided with (a) a drawing-board, (b) a draw- 
ing-pen, (c) a piece of elastic with a weight fastened to one end. 
How would you use these things to illustrate a lesson on the in- 
clined plane ? 

17. What do you mean by the resultant of two forces? State 
the rule for finding the resultant of two parallel forces acting in 
the same direction. Describe some simple experimental process 
by which the rule in question can be verified. 

18. One-fifth of a bottle is filled with cold water, the bottle is 
tightly corked, the cork is pierced by a bent tube one end of 
which dips into the water of the bottle and the other into water 
standing in an open vessel. Describe the results that may be 
observed if the bottle and its contents are heated up to a tem- 
perature of 99° C. and then allowed to cool. 

19. A shadow is usually divided into an ‘‘umbra” and a 
**penumbra.” Explain these terms. How can you readily 
obtain (a) a shadow which is practically all umbra, (b) a shadow 
which is all penumbra ? 

20. A fish swims in a glass tank. A person whose eye is above 
the level of the water seems to see two fish. Draw a diagram to 
illustrate this, and give any explanation you think necessary. 

21. When water is first heated, a number of small bubbles are 
seen. How can you prove experimentally that they are not 
composed of steam? Sketch the apparatus you would use. Of 
what gases do you imagine the bubbles to consist ? 

22. Each of two magnetised knitting-needles is suspended by 
a thread in such a way that it will hang horizontally. In what 
direction will each needle settle itself when uniufluenced by the 
other? What magnetic action between the needles may be 
observed (a) when they are hung side by side, (b) when they are 
hung with the north-seeking pole of one just under the south- 
seeking pole of the other? 

23. What do you know about the action of sulphuric acid on 
(a) lead, (b) iron, (c) copper ? 

24. How do you account for the fumes that are seen when 
strong HCl is exposed to the air? What experiments prove 
that the gas which we denote by the formula HCl is composed of 
equal volumes of hydrogen and chlorine. 

25. Two hundred cubic centimetres of oxygen and 200 cubic 
centimetres of hydrogen are allowed to mix together. Write 
down the equation representing the combination that takes place 
when a spark is introduced into the mixture. Which gas 
remains partly uncombined? How much of it remains? 

26. Name five gases which have been prepared either by your- 
self or by your teacher in your presence. Say how each of the 
five can be distinguished from the other four. 


At the request of several students, I give last year’s Test Paper 
in General Information. Six questions to be answered :— 

1. Give (a) the weight and Senctee of a penny and of a half- 
penny, (b) the dimensions of a common brick, (c) the weight of a 
gallon of water, and (d) the — of a sovereign. 

2. What are the duties of (a) Lord Chancellor, (b) an account- 
ant, (¢) an excise officer, (d) a veterinary surgeon ? 

3. With what recent events are the following connected :— 
Martinique, Pekin, Cuba, Venice, Westminster Abbey ? 

4. What do you know about the water-supply sn | drainage, 
if any, of the place in which you live? 

5. Give the names of six living Englishmen, distinguished in 
science, art, or literature. Name the grounds of distinction in 
each case. 

6. What is the usual form of words on a cheque? How isa 
cheque crossed, and what is the effect of the crossing ? 

7. Explain very briefly the terms ‘‘ co-operation,” ‘limited 
company,” ‘ free trade.” 

8. Explain the value of the following inventions or dis- 
coveries :—Submarine boats, magazine rifles, Rintgen rays. 

9. Give the titles and authors of the books in which the 
follow we are introduced (limiting your answer to six 
only)—Worldly Wiseman, Haroun-al-Raschid, Lancelot, Friday, 
Sam Weller, Rowena, The March Hare, Moses Primrose, Jeanie 
Deans, Caliban, Amyas Leigh. 

10. What institutions are connected with the following 
places :—Girton, Kew, Bisley, The Oval, Broadmoor ? 

11. What are the usual seasons for (a) the hay harvest, (b) 
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Round the World in Eighty Days. 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. 
By Mrs. CHARLESWORTH. 
Ministering Children. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
The Heroes. 
By THOMAS HUGHES. 
Tom Brown's School Days. 
By JOHN BUNYAN. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The Holy War. 
By Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 


| Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Large Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, each with Frontispiece, 1s. 


An important new series, which will aim at including all the Classic Gift Books. 
ively bound, with gilt side and back. 





: é ’ Printed from new type on good paper, and attract- 
It is believed the series will surpass anything ever offered to the public at the price. 


By W. M. THAYER. 
From Log Cabin to White House. 
By A. J. EVANS WILSON. 
Beulah. 
St. Elmo. 
By Mrs. F. H. BURNETT. 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 
By LEW WALLACE 
Ben Hur. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
A Wonder Book. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Feats on the Fiord. 
By BEDELL. 
The Basket of Flowers. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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hop picking, (c) strawberry picking, (d) sheep-shearing, (¢) tree 
pruning and lopping, (/) the swarming of bees? 

12. From what ports in this country do the steamships of 
the following lines sail, and to what ports of the world do they 
carry passengers :— Union Castle, Royal Mail, Peninsular and 
Oriental, Allan, Cunard, American? 


Notes on October and November Papers. 


October. 

1. Well done. 

2. All Sorts and Conditions of Men, by Walter Besant, de- 
scribing the condition of the poor in the east of London, and out- 
lining a People’s Palace, which has since been built. 

Looking Backward, by E. Bellamy, describes the advance made 
in the twentieth century by socialism. 

3. The classification of animals was not very well done. The 
simplest classification is (a) vertebrates—mammals, amphibians, 
reptiles, fish, birds; (+) invertebrates—radiated, molluscous, 
articulated. 

4. Generally correct. The Great Lone Land is a term applied 
to the vast uninhabited district of North-West Canada. 

5. Generally correct. A centre-board is a movable keel to a 
yacht which may be raised or lowered at pleasure. 

6. Duluth is named after Greysolon du Lhut, a French ex- 
plorer of North America. 

7. Many students have the incorrect idea that if the earth 
collided with a comet it would be vaporised. Comets contain 
so little matter that the results would probably be inappreciable. 

8. Correctly answered. 

November. 

1. Generally well done. 

2. If a row of stakes be driven into a glacier in a straight 
line across its direction, those in the middle will, in a few days, 
be seen to have moved farther than those at the side—the straight 
line becomes a curve. 

1. Generally correct. Cow's Mouth, the cave under a glacier 
from which the Ganges commences. 

5. Verbum sat. sap. = a word is enough to a wise man. 

Fidus Achates = a faithful follower, intimate friend; a charac- 
ter in Virgil's .2neid. 

Coup dat, a revolution in the form of the government, care- 
fully arranged and carried out without warning. 

Nom de plume, a“ pen name,” a name assumed by an author 

for example, George Eliot, Mark Twain. 

Ci-git ere lies. 

Noblesse oblige. A man of any position must always act in 
such a manner as to do credit to his position. 

Liétat c'est moi. The remark of that tyrannical, pompous, 
Grand Monarque, Louis the Fourteenth, 

6. Generally correct. 

7. (1.) Captain Cattle (Dombey and Son). 

(2.) A remark which occurs many times in Kipling’s earlier 
stories. 

(3.) Shylock (Merchant of Venice). 

(4.) May Queen (Tennyson). 

(5.) Disraeli after his first attempt at a speech in the House of 
Commons, 

(6.) The Roman Emperor Augustus, after his legions, under 
Varus, had been cut to pieces by the Germans, A.pb. 9. 

(7.) Cwsar’s thrasonical dispatch to the senate. 

8. Fairly well done. The formation of the second rainbow 
was not generally given. 


With the new year, we shall start a new course with several 
new features for the examination in 1904. Full advice as to syl- 
labus, text-books, and methods of study will be given. 

To all the students who have followed this course, I wish 
every success. I shall be glad to know how they acquit 
themselves in the examination. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE, 
For Cundidates’ Examination, 1904. 


1. Reading, Repetition, and Penmanship must receive regu'ar 
attention. 

2. English.—The Elegy, verses 29-32. Parse and analyse the 
w hole. 

Ver. 29. Next, adjective, limiting day understood. 

‘“With dirges due in sad array slow through the churchyard 
path.”’ Extension of borne, and not of the predicate saw. 

For, illative conjunction. 


Ver. 30. Unknown, adjective, limiting youth. 

Own, adjective of emphasis, limiting prey (or equivalent 
word). 

Ver. 31. As, adverb of degree, limiting /arge/y. 

Largely, adverb of degree, modifying did send. 

Tear. In apposition with a//, The sentences run :— 

1.) He gave to misery all—a tear— 

2.) Which he had. 

(3.) He gained from Heaven a friend ; 

4.) It was all 

5.) That he wished. 

Ver. 32. No, adverb of negation, limiting further. 

‘urther, adjective of degree, limiting seck. 

To disclose, to draw, infinitives, forming the object of seek. 

The last line is in apposition with abode. 

Alike = both = adjective, qualifying they. 

3. Arithmetic.—Recurring decimals. 

Note.—(1.) If the denominator of a fraction in its lowest 
terms contains no other prime factor than 2 or 5, it can be 
expressed as a finite decimal, and not otherwice. 

2.) The number of recurring figures must be less than the 
number expressed by the denominator—for example, + must 
recur at the sixth place, ,', at the sixteenth place, jy at the 
furty-second place. It does not follow that it does not recur 
before, but it must recur then. 

(3.) In what sense is *? = 1? 

“) = “999999 to infinity. 

If we take ‘9 this = 5 or yy less than 1. 

” » ‘99 » = 105 or rho ” ” 

” » “9999 ,, = r%%'% Or radoo os ” 


So that as the number of 9’s taken increases, the difference 
diminishes until for all practical purposes it can be neglected. 

Learn how to add, subtract, and multiply recurring decimals, 
without reducing them to equivalent vulgar fractions. 


4. Geography.—Ireland, completely. 


5. History.—Charles the Second and James the Second. 

Note particularly : The Clarendon Code of Laws, Dutch War, 
Great Plague, Great Fire, Habeas Corpus and Test Acts, Titus 
Oates’s Plot, James’s attempts to reintroduce Roman Catholi- 
cism, Monmouth’s rebellion, Declaration of Indulgence, and Trial 
of the Seven Bishops. 

6. Elementary Science.—The siphon, common pump, and air- 
pump. 

Test Questions. 
1. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 


** There, at the foot of yonder nodding Leech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by.” 


2. Write an essay on Oliver Cromwell. 

3. Where are the following towns, and for what noted :— 
Lanark, Wick, Paisley, Falkirk, Oban, Stornoway, Dunfermline, 
Perth, Inverness, Lerwick, St. Andrews ? 

4. Describe the general character of the country north of 
Glenmore. 

5. What was the Petition of Right, Instrument of Govern- 
ment, Pride’s Purge, Solemn League and Covenant ? 

6. Say what you can of Cromwell’s reduction of Ireland and 
Scotland. 

7. What is Boyle’s law? Describe the apparatus used to 
prove it. 

8. How can the weight of the atmosphere be measured ? What 
is the approximate pressure on a square yard ? 


BarrersEA Po.ytecunic.—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales have consented to visit Battersea Poly- 
technic on the evening of Wednesday, February 24th, for the 
annual distribution of prizes to evening students, and the formal 
opening of a new block of buildings in the women’s depart- 
ment. The occasion will mark the tenth anniversary of the 
opening of the Polytechnic by their Majesties the King and 
Queen. 


Some time ago one of the elementary schools in Maidstone 
carried out an experiment in establishing a violin class and in 
arranging for the children to become the purchasers of their 
own instruments. The system adopted proved so successful 
that it has been introduced into no fewer than five hundred 
elementary schools. 
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LONGMANS & GO’S LIST. 


Mr. Lang’s Christmas Book for 1903. 


THE GRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustrations. 
Crown S8vo, gilt edges. Price 6s. 


MR. LANG'S FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 


Fully [lustrated. Gilt edges. Price 6s. each. 
The Blue Fairy Book. 
The Red Fairy Book. 
The Green Fairy Book. 
The Yellow Fairy Book. 
The Pink Fairy Book. 
The Grey Fairy Book. 
The Violet Fairy Book. 
The True Story Book. 
The Red True Story Book. 
The Animal Story Book. 
The Red Book of Animal Stories. 
The Biue Poetry Book. 
The Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
The Book of Romance. 

















The ‘Golliwogg’ Book for 1803. 


THE GOLLIWOCC’S CIRCUS. 


With Coloured Pictures by Fuorence K. Urron, and Verses by 
BertTHa Upton. Oblong 4to, boards. Price 6s. 


‘THE ‘GOLLIWOCG’ SERIES. 


With numerous Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to. Price 68. each. 


The Adventures of | The Golliwogg’s Bi- 
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Hodder and Stouahton’s 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 


CIFT BOOKS. 


MAX PEMBERTON. 
Doctor Xavier. By Max Pexeerton.  Ilustrated. 
Second Edition oe ee ee es oe oe oo 6S 
JOSEPH HOCKING. . 
Follow the Gleam. A Tale of the Time of Oliver 
Cromwell. By Joszru Hockine, Ilustrated. Second Ed. 3 6 
JOHN OXENHAM.. 
Barbe of Grand Bayou. By Joux Oxawuam. With 
photogravure frontispiece. Second Kdition .. ee 60 
W. PETT RIDGE. 


Up Side Streets. By W. Parr Rives. Tlustrated. 
Second Edition ee ‘ os « &@ 




















L. T. MEADE: 

That Brilliant Peggy. By L. T. Means. With 

frontispiece. Second Edition .. ee oe ee - 60 
ADELINE SERGEANT. 

Cynthia's Ideal. By Ape.ins Seroxant. Second Ed. 6 0 
AMY LE FEUVRE. 

The Making of a Woman. By Any Le Fevvers .. 6 0 
W. J. DAWSON. 

The Quest of the Simple Life, By W. J. Dawson 6 0 
GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN. 

Emmy Lou. By Groros Mappen Marti. Illustrated 5 0 
Ss. B. KENNEDY. 

The Wooiiig of Judith. By Sara B. Kennevy, lus. 6 0 
DAVID LYALL. 

The Lights of Home. By Davin Lyau oe +. 60 























Two Dutch Dolls | 


and a Golliwogg. 


cycle Club. 
The Golliwogg’s Polar 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 











The Golliwogg at the Adventure. 
Seaside. The Golliwogg’s Air- 
The Golliwogg’s Auto- Ship. 
go-cart. The Vege-Men’s Re- 
The Golliwogg in War. venge. 








The Sea Shore. 


By WILLIAM S. FURNEAUX, 
Author of “ The Outdoor World,” ete. 


With 8 Coloured Plates, and 300 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


*,* Prospectus sent on application. 


The Young Ice Whalers 


A Tale for Boys. 
By WINTHROP PACKARD. 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 6e. 





CHARLES PEARS, OF ‘PUNCH.’ 
Toby and his Little Dog Tan; or, The Great De- 
tective of Fairy Land. By Giterrt James. Illustrated by 
Charles Pears .. “ - ws a “ ee - 60 
AMY LE FEUVRE. 
Two Tramps. By Amy Le Fevyre. Illustrated o &S 
THE LITTLE ONES’ LIBRARY. 
Five New Volumes. [Illustrated in Colours. Price 1s, 6d, each. 
Life of Christ. By Auton Towers. 
Hans Andersen. By Auton Towers. 
The New House that Jack Built. By Rauru Somervitte, 
Greedy Dick, and other Stories in Verse. By Ann and Jane 
TAYLOR. 
Uncle Jock’s New Nursery Rhymes. 


THE CROWN IMPERIAL SERIES. 























In Search of Home. 


A Story of East-End Waifs and Strays. 
By PHYLLIS 0. DENT. 


With a Frontispiece in Colour by Hamer Lister. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3e. 6d. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 








Paper, 6d, net ; cloth, 1s, net ; leather, 2s, net. 
Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Cram. 
Robert Burns, and other Essays. By Tnomas Carty.e. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 


OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1904. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head-master of the Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ School. 


TEST QUESTIONS ON LAST MONTH’S WORK. 
Turory or TEACHING. 

1. How does Froebel suggest that we should deal with the 
natural propensities in children ? 

2. How . so Froebel show the necessity of completing each 
stage of life before proceeding to the next ? 

3. What is the value of grammar as a study? How would 
you relieve this subject from dryness and formalism? What 
other elementary subjects should be improved by knowing it ? 
What is its connection with logic ? 


Enauisu LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

1. What do you mean by the term “lyrical” poetry? Into 
what classes may lyrics be arranged ? 

2. Give the steps in which you would teach a poem to a class, 
and illustrate your method by one of the poems from the Golden 
T're wury. 

Enouisu History. 

1. Trace the downfall of English power in France in the reign 
of Henry the Sixth, 

2. Compare the social state of England under Richard the 
Second with that under Richard the Third. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Give an account of the rivers of Asia which flow into the 
Arctic Ocean. 
2. Write a full account of the winds which blow on the coasts 
of India, 
ARITHMETIC, 
1. Give the approximate value of the metre, litre, kilogramme, 
hectare, and kilometre in British units. 
2. Which is the cheaper, (a) 4d. per foot or 1 fr. 25 centimes 
per metre; (6) 9d. per Ib. or 2 fr. per kilogramme ? 


ALGEBRA, 

Solve the following equations : 

l. x? lia + 44 = 0, 

2. hat 10 = Sx + 277. 
l 41 
+3 42° 
Qa — 3) 
9 


3. 

5 

2 «- 
c cr 
bd ad 

(p + q)* , mn 2pa 
mn Pp q - = q 
GEOMETRY. 

1. In equal circles the angles subtended by equal arcs are 
equal, whether they are at the centres or at the circumferences 
in each case, 

if P, Q, R, 8S be four points on the circumference of a circle such 
that the sum of the ares PQ, RS is equal to the sum of the ares 
Qi, SP, show that the chords PR and QS are perpendicular. 

2. Draw four common tangents to two circles which do not 
touch or cut one another. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

1. Describe carefully an experiment to determine the com- 
position of water by weight. 

2. Describe in detail the method of determining the composi- 
tion of air by volume. 


NOTES AND SYLLABUS FOR DECEMBER. 

Enoiisn Composition, 

Prepare essays on the following : 

1 The different kinds of courage. 

2. Publie opinion, 

3. Free trade. 

1. The study of modern languages. 
Turory or TEACHING, 

Finish chapter ix. in Collar and Crook's School Management. 


Pay particular attention to the scheme for teaching grammar 
and composition concurrently. 


Continue the study of the Student’s Froebel. The chapter on 
“ The Nursling” may seem to have very little bearing on school 
work, but yet it is of the highest importance that the student 
of psychology should know something of the earliest stages in 
the development of the mind; and, moreover, according to 
Froebel, “ the vigorous and complete unfolding and improve- 
ment of each succeeding stage of life depends on the vigorous, 
complete, and original development of every preceding stage.” 

Very interesting and detailed information respecting the early 
mental development of children will be found in Tracy’s Psy- 
chology of Childhood, which is published in Heath’s Pedagogical 
Library. 

In the light of our present knowledge of psychology, Froebel’s 
remarks on the Nursling seem tm A crude, but they show 
that he recognized the necessity of studying the earliest stages in 
order to deal with those that come later on. Froebel regards the 
first stage as wholly receptive, and considers that the second com- 
mences as soon as the child begins to express himself. At this 
point the care for the body is lessened and the caré for the mind 
increases, but the responsibility still rests with the parents. In 
the child-stage the child should be taught to observe and appre- 
ciate nature, to name things aright, and to take a cheerful view 
of everything. Play should be its chief occupation, and from 
the me | with which a child throws himself into his play, we can 
to a certain extent calculate the interest he will take in work 
later on; but we think that he “ will further his own and other’s 
good by self-sacrifice,” only if he be taught self-sacrifice in his 
play. If a child in playing knocks his head against the table 
and his mother proceeds to “‘ whip the naughty table,” the child 
is likely to grow up spiteful and revengeful. Self-sacrifice in 
later life can only result from the endeavour to further the happi- 
ness of others when opportunity arises in the play. Hence 
combined play is so valuable for children. 

Froebel and Locke both declare the necessity of supplying 
children with simple and frugal food, and of providing light 
and comfortable clothing. If children are taught that clothes 
were given to hide the man and not to adorn him, they will not 
regard clothes as an end in themselves, and will not grow up 
vain and conceited in matters of dress. The mother’s instinct 
leads her to dandle the child with a rhythmic movement, and 
this should be the base on which to lay later on a taste for nature 
and art, music and poetry. If the child shows a disposition to 
sing to itself this should be encouraged, but no artificial means 
should be used to get the child to stand or walk. The child 
should not be scolded when its natural curiosity has led it to 
pull a thing to pieces, for it is simply investigating the structure 
of the thing. 

Children take to drawing naturally, and employ it as a means 
of expressing their thoughts; and in representing the number 
of limbs, ete., the child trains his own knowledge of number. 
It is worthy of remark that children really pay more attention 
to number than to form and position. Thus a little child in 
drawing a man finds nothing monstrous in putting the two arms 
on the same side of the body, so long as the number is correct. 
So also he draws the head with one nose and fwo eyes, but often 
places both eyes on the same side of the nose. Children delight 
to be with their parents, to imitate them and question them, 
hence parents should guide their children and encourage this 
propensity, and satisfy their curiosity by trying to help the child 
to answer his own questions. “No greater joy, no greater 
enjoyment, can possibly come to us from any source than from 
guiding our children—living for our children.” 


Enoeuisn LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Study in detail the last act of Henry the Fifth. Next month 
we shall deal with the characters. 

Prol. 9. The English beach pales in the flood with men—that 
ix, the English shore has so many men standing on it to welcome 
the king that they seem like a fence or barrier erected against 
the sea. Henry’s subjects were so delighted that they not only 
thronged the beach, but went into the water and carried the 
king to land. 

38. The emperor's coming in behalf of France. It is hardly 

correct to say that the emperor came on behalf of France. His 
vanity led him to claim that, as head of the Holy Roman Em- 
yire, he might advance his influence by acting as mediator. 
le first visited Paris, but he gave great offence to the princes 
there by appearing to assert the pre-eminence of his imperial 
dignity ; and although he was welcomed at Dover with elaborate 
ceremony and magnificent hospitality, yet before he landed 
the Duke of Gloucester, as Henry’s representative, rode into 
the water with a drawn sword, and exacted a solemn promise 
from the emperor that he would not, while in England, attempt 
any act of imperial sovereignty, such as he had lately assumed 
the right of exercising in France. 
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The most Important and Valuable Reading Book yet published for use in the Upper Classes in Day Schools 
and in Evening Continuation Schools. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL READER. 


An Introduction to Modern Commerce. 


Crown 8vo, fully illustrated, 272 pp. Price 2s. Specially designed, and written by authors of repute, for the purpose of giving 
our boys just before the completion of their School Life a knowledge of the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


OF THE 


MACHINERY OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


The Book is divided into Nine Sections, each of which treats of subjects which are in some way related to or associated with each 
other, while a lesson at the end of every section is devoted to a sketch of the commercial career of some prominent man who has 
achieved pre-eminent success in the commercial world. 


Two New Reading Books for Standard tl, 


England and Wales. 


The latest of the volumes published in Pitman’s well-known ‘‘ New Era” Series of Geographical Readers. 192 pp. 18. 3d. 

Contains Six Coloured Plates (Three- colour), and is beautifully illustrated by numerous Black-and-white Illustrations, 
amongst which appear facsimile drawings of the coats-of-arms of the chief towns and of some counties. Many Coloured and 
Black-and-white Maps. A selection of Songs in Tonic Sol-fa forms a feature of the book. 


The Introductory History of England. 


The latest published volume of the King Edward Series of Concentric History Readers. 192 pp. Price 1s. 3d. 
Six Coloured Plates, and many pages of Black-and-white Illustrations. 7'he language in both books is simple, bright, and 
attractive. All difficult names except those essential are avoided. 











For Arithmetics, Schemes A and B, and details of other Renders suitable for practically all the Schemes 
of the Board of Education, apply to 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, LONDON, E.C. 


The Cambridge University Press. 


NOW READY. 


an vee GEOMETRY, Practical and Theoretical. 
y C. GODFREY, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Winchester College ; and 
A. W. SIBDONS- M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
Large Crown 8vo, pages xii + 356. Price 3s, 6d. Or in Two Volumes: Vol. I. (Experimental Course, and Books I. and IT.), 2s, ; Vol. Il. (Books ITI. and IV.), 2s, 


This book has been written especially with a view to the New Syllabus of Geometry adopted by the University of Cambridge. It will be found suitable in 
preparing for the following Examinations :—Cambridge Previous Examination (“ Little-go”), Oxford Responsions (‘‘Smalls"), Cambridge Local Examinations, 
Oxford Local Examinations, London Matriculation Examination, the Examinations of the College of Preceptors, the Examinations of the Civil Service Commis 
sion (Army and Navy Entrance Examination), etc. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, December 1904. 























THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. THE PITT PRESS SERIES—Continwed. Price 
King Pepare II, With Introduction, Beene, Glossary, and Index. By AvTHoR. Work. Epiror, sd 
. Vertry, M.A. Third Edition. Price 1s. 6d. Cicero......... Pro Archia Poeta.............. Jd. S. MONG ccsccocese 20 
Se. t, Worta —‘It would be difficult to praise this work (or this series) Pro Lege Manilia ......... J. Nicol... 1 6 
too highly.” Livy ° eo Book VI. See Eke F. ii. Marshail 7 os 
ergil......... neid, Book I. ee A. Sidgwick ae 
THE PITT PRESS SERIES. Homer........ Odyssey, Book X........ G. M. Edwards... 2 6 
AvTHor. Work. Eprror. PRICE. Shae Book XI........0-.. dv A. Nairn ......, 2° 
Lamb..... eee+s Tales from Shakespeare (A Se- 8. d. Plato.......... se +a gape ah fal cpaeetotaay : © . } © 
lection: from): Tempest, As ” te ati paceeam cinareia } mf ; bool vite 
You Like It, Merchant of Sephesies ee Re epee bE SB ivennd teen h } 40 
Venice, King Lear, Twelfth te OR e ee ‘ 
oa Night, Hamlet J. H. Flather........ 1 6 | Xemophon.... Anabasis, Book M1. ........... A. Pretos 39 
Cott.......... Marmion. J. H. B. Masterman.. 2 6 "Ee Epe . ne 
a" Kenilworth .. J. H. Flather ....... 2 6 REVISED VERSION, SCHOOL EDITION, 
Dumas........ La Fortune de d'Artagni A. R. Ropes........ 2 0 The Gospel According to St. Matthew. The Revised Version. Edited, 
Erckmann- with Notes for the use of Schools, by the Rev, A. Carr, M.A With 
Chatrian.. Madam Thérése............... A. R. Ropes........ 8 0 Three Maps. Price 1s, 6d, net. F ; 
Andersen..... Eight Stories from ............ W. Rippmann...... 2 6 School World.—'Tl ae é a nee pa 
Kolhrausch ., Das Jahr. 1813............4.. W. Wagner ......... 20 ssiendtedh ie tian onl Ae wh 7 = te carr iS cuein salen mies 
(New Edition, revised, by em oh - 4 plendid notes , ‘ "t ependent o a rin ule, ere 
J. W. Cartmell ) oe — artis 2 vite f ep a ated in the text. An edition as remarka for 
The Story of the Kings of Rome G. M. Edwardg...... 1 6 eae SERGAACS OS TOE He Ong Cees 
Cesar ........ De Bello Gallico, Books IV. | The Gospel According to St. Mark. Edited by Sir A. &. Honr, Rart., 
NG Vevcsccscvesvcsnceneccss i Pee icsccccs 1 .A., and Mrs. Mary Currry, Price 1s, 6d. net, Vearly read 





A List of New and Standard Books fer Schools will be sent on application. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Scene i. 63. Begun upon an honourable occasion. It is said 
that in one of the battles between the British and Saxons, the 
British king, Cadwallader, caused the Britons to wear a leek in 
their caps as a distinctive mark. They were victorious, and 
wlopted the custom of wearing a leek on the anniversary, St. 
David's Day, March Ist, in commemoration. The expression 
‘to eat the leek ’’ means to swallow your own words, to retract 
what you have said. 

Scene ii. 40. In it own fertility. The form “its” is quite 
modern. In Shakespeare’s time the possessive form of it was 
either his or it. Compare, “ The fruit tree yielding fruit after 
his kind, whose seed is in itself ’’ (Gen. i. 11); and, 

“ The hedgesparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had it head bit off by i young.” —King Lear. 

0). Consign, sign with others. 

rhe rest of the scene down to line 263 consists of bad English, 
bad French, and bad mixtures of both, and does not call for 
serious study. 

Epil. 5. The word “small” cannot be used pronominally 
now, although we can use “ little’ in that way—A little time, 
but in that little the star of England most brightly shone. The 
metaphor is incomplete. If Henry is called a star, we should 
say that he “shone ;”’ stars do not live. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Finish the geography of Asia, postponing the study of India. 
Ihe chief physical features of Asiatic Russia have been taken 
in connection with the general geography of the continent. The 
productions are important. Among the minerals are gold, 
platinum, graphite, silver, iron, lead, copper, and coal. The 
most valuable animals are the fur-bearing ones, such as the 
sable, marten, bear, fox, and ermine. The latter animal is the 
same as the stoat, which even in this country becomes light- 
coloured in winter; but in Siberia it becomes quite white, ex- 
cept for the tip of the tail, which remains black. Salmon and 
sturgeon abound in the rivers. The remains of an extinct animal 
called the mammoth—a sort of woolly elephant—are also found, 
and the tusks sold as ivory. The population is very sparse, the 
total number of inhabitants of Siberia being less than that of 
London. Mineral oil, or petroleum, is found in large quantities 
it Baku, at the eastern end of the Caucasus, and is taken in 
tank trains to Batoum on the Black Sea, whence it is exported. 
The three countries on the table-land of Iran—Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and Baluchistan—should be studied together. Persia is 
under the despotic government of the Shah, and is independent, 
although Russia, by means of loans and of commercial conces- 
tions, has obtained considerable influence. Afghanistan is under 
the government of the Ameer of Cabul, and is independent, 
although the Ameer receives a regular subsidy from the Indian 
Government. Baluchistan is under British protection, and some 
of the strategic points, as Quetta and the Bolan Pass, are actu- 
ally in British hands. 

Indo-China may be divided into four parts—the Shan States 
in the north; the British Territory, including Upper and Lower 
Burma, the Straits Settlements, and the protected native Malay 
States; the French Territory, including Lower Cochin-China, 
onkin, French Siam, and the protectorates over Annam and 
Cambodia; and the independent kingdom of Siam. The produc- 
tions and trade are very important. Singapore, Bassein, Ran- 
goon, Penang, and Malacca are the principal ports. The Malay 
Archipelago should be taken in connection with Asia. Most of 
the islands belong to Holland. North Borneo belongs to Great 
Britain, Timor belongs to Portugal, and the Philippines passed 
from the Spaniards to the Americans in the late war. The 
productions are important, and a sharp line of demarcation 
exists between the Asiatic and Australasian faunas. The dividing 
line was first noticed by the naturalist Wallace, and is called 
after him “ Wallace’s line.” It passes south of the Philippine 
Islands, between Celebes on the west and the Moluccas and 
Amboina on the east, curves westward between Celebes and the 
eastern Sunda Islands, and then between Bali and Lombok, 
where the channel is only fifteen miles wide. The great differ- 
ence between the fauna on one side of the line and that on the 
other leads us to suppose that Bali and Lombok were separated 
from one another by the sea long before Bali was separated 
from Asia, or Lombok from Australia. 

The Chinese Empire requires careful study, especially the 
parts which are more or less under European influence. The 
easy victory gained over China by Japan revealed to the world 
the extreme weakness of this colossal empire. Japan woe 
Formosa, but chiefly owing to the action of Russia was obliged 
to recognise Korea as independent, although the country is 
largely under Japanese influence. As a reward for the support 
given to China, Russia obtained -the “ lease’? of Port Arthur 
and valuable concessions in Manchuria. 


So many troops have 
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been poured into Manchuria to safeguard these concessions, and 
to put down the Boxer rebellion, that it is extremely doubtful 
whether Russia will ever withdraw from the province, or whether 
it will be absorbed into the dominions of the Czar. 

Japan is now in alliance with Great Britain, for the mutual 
protection of their interests in the Far East. The geography 
of the country should be carefully studied, and some account of 
the recent development of the country mastered. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Proportion is best studied as a combination of the two rules 
in vulgar fractions—(a) to bring one quantity to the fraction of 
another, and (b) to multiply by a given fraction. The so-called 
“unitary method ’’ may be used as a means of teaching children 
to reason, but it is tedious to apply the process to every sum. 
It might be used to lead up to the fractional method, which will 
be seen to be identical with the last stage of the working by the 
unitary method. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that we do not teach 
proportion in arithmetic. We assume that the child has the 
sense of proportion when we are teaching multiplication and 
division of money, etc. If we ask a child to find the cost of 7 
yards of silk at 3s. 2d. per yard, we assume that he knows that 
the cost is proportional to the price. We require no statement, 
but let the pupil multiply at once by 7, because the number of 
yards to be bought is seven times the length of which the price 
is given. It is altogether ridiculous to require complicated state- 
ments from older children in working such sums as “ Find the 
cost of 7 yards of silk if 12 yards cost £1, 18s.” The child should 
be taught to see that he wants seven-twelfths as much silk, so 
he must pay seven-twelfths of the price; the work merely con- 
sists of multiplying £1, 18s. by ;. Sometimes the relation 
between the quantities cannot be stated as a fraction in its 
lowest terms at once, but children have been taught how to 
express one quantity as the fraction of another, so that no new 
principle is involved. If we are told that 12 yards cost £1, 18s. 
and are asked how many we can get for £1, 2s. 2d., we simply 
i £1, 2s. 2d. 

£1, 18s. 
pression is all the working necessary, for the pupil has been 
£1, 2s. 2d. 
£1, 18s. 
sequently, if he pays that fraction of the money he will obtain 
that fraction of the number of yards. There are many terms 
employed in dealing with such examples—for example, ratio, 
extreme, mean—which might well be omitted from arithmetic; but 
since questions are frequently set on them, they are explained in 
the book, and the student had better learn up their definitions. 

If the student once gets into the way of treating proportion 
by the fractional method, he will have done much to acquire 
a clear insight into the working of subsequent rules, which in 
nearly every case depend on proportion. The “dot method” 
has some advantages in stating propositions in proportion between 
abstract numbers, but many of those propositions are meaning- 
less when applied to concrete quantities, and the method generally 
lends itself to mechanical and unintellectual work. 


finc of 12 yards. The simplification of this ex- 


taught that £1, 2s. 2d. is of £1, 18s., and, con- 


ALGEBRA. 


Study the theory of quadratic equations, and work examples 
involving two unknowns. The following propositions should be 
known :— 

1. A quadratic equation cannot have more than two roots. 

2. If a quadratic equation be represented by az* + bx + c= 0, 


the sum of the roots is - ”, and the product of the roots is ©. 
a 


a 

N.B. If a = 1—that is, if the equation is 2? + ba + ¢=0— 
then — } is the sum of the roots and ¢ is the product. This 
can be deduced from the preceding by substituting 1 for a. 

3. Taking ax*® + ba + c = 0 as the general form,— 

(a) If b* — 4ac = 0, the equation has two equal roots. 

(b) If Lb? -4ac>0, the equation has two unequal roots, 
which will be rational if 6? — 4ac is a perfect square, and irra- 
tional if b* - 4ac is not a perfect square. 

(c) If b® — 4ac < 0—that is, if 4ac is greater that b°—the roots 
are altogether imaginary, since a negative quantity cannot be the 
square of either a positive or a negative quantity. 

Practice forming equations with given roots. (See No. 2.) 


GEOMETRY. 
Finish the third book of Euclid. 


Enouisn History. 
Go to the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In order to 
understand the history of England at the time of the Tudors, 
or, indeed, at any period, it is necessary to know something of 
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Ww. & R. -Chambers’s New Christmas 
Books for Boys and Girls. 


ce THE MANOR SCHOOL: A Girls’ Story. By L. T. Mgape. With Ten Illustrations by Lewis 
Ss UNSET Baumer. 


RO 33S DID YOU EVER? Child’s Coloured Picture Book. Rhymes and Illustrations by Lewis Baumer. 











&s. 
A GAY CHARMER. A Story for Girls. By L. T. Mean. With,Kight Illustrations by W. H. 


C. Groome, R. B.A 


WALSH THE WONDER-WORKER. By G. Manvitie Fenn. With Eight Illustrations by 
W. H. C. Groome, R. B.A. 


BRAINS AND BRAVERY. Stories told by G. A. Henty, Guy Boorusy, L. T. Meanu, J. AkruuR 
Barky, KATHARINE Tynan, H. A. BRYDEN, and others. With c= : 
Eight Illustrations by Arthur Rackham, A.R.W.S 


THE SUNSET ROCK. A Story for’Girls. By May BALDWIN, 
With Eight Illustrations by Harold Copping. 


3s. Gd. 
PETER THE PILGRIM. By L. T. Meape. With Six Illustrations by Harold Copping. 
GAY. By the Author of “‘ Laddie,” etc. With Six Illustrations by Percy Tarrant. 
SIBYL; or,*Old School Friends. By May Batpwin. With Six Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.1. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF A GENIUS. A Story of Brave Endeavour. By Mrs. G. De Horne 
Vaizey. With Six Illustrations by John Menzies. 
2s. 
ANTHONY EVERTON. By J. 8. Fiercuer. With Frontispiece by Murray Smith. 











W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.: and Edinburzh. 





HANDY TOURING BOOKS for the BOYS. 





ATLAS IN THE HEART OF THE PRAIRIE. A Komance of North-West Canada. By Jomy Mackir, 
8s. 6d 
OF THE ACTON’S FEUD. A Public School Story with a Strong Plot. By Freperick Swainson, 8s, 64, 
BRITISH TALES OF GREYHOUSE,. By R. 8. Warren Brew. 3s. 6d. 
LONGFEATHER THE PEACEMAKER; or, The Brot of Seven Totems, By Kin 
ISLES. Munrog. 3s, 6d, 


THE BOYS OF ST. ELMO, By A. T. Srory. 


THE CAPTAIN. 


120 pages 








of A Magazine for Boys and “Old Boys.” Vols. 7, 8, and 9. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth extra, gilt. ¢s, 
Maps THE BOY’S HANDY BOOK. What to Do and How to Do It. By D. ©. Bearp, With about 
. . 500 Illustrations and Diagrams. Large square crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

and THE JACK OF ALL TRADES. New Ideas of Useful Amusements. By D. 0. Bearp, With 
Plans. about 200 Illustrations and Diagrams. Large square crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 








*," Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


Himp cloth, 1s. net limp leather, 2s. net. GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. Gane tuition is given 
MATHEMATICS, in the subjects enumerated for the 
CHEMISTRY. sOoUT KENSINGTON, 
SOUND, LIGHT. D HEAT. Saeiken al INTER- 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. MED SCIENCE, 
MECHANICS. SCHOLARSHIP,” CERTIFI- 
tt al CATE, A.C.P., —— and € 
other examinations. Prospectus, 
NATU 7 STUDY. with full particulars of Prizes ‘ALL OTHER PENCIL 
BOTAN ranging in value from 5s. to £5, ‘ 
ZOOLOGY. will be sent on application. Intend- al And stands high in the estimation of all users 
BIOLOGY, ing students should join at once. ‘ y of pencils: artists, draughtsmen, students, 
B) j on ~ a 6S, -~ ! J ip 
TERMS—S. K, (20 lessons), Elementary, 10s.; Advanced, 15s. tit arinietl in any class of wo Stationers and artista 
= colourmen stock Hardtmuth’'s Pencil 
Address Socretary, Manchostor Corr. College, i wg L. @ C. HARDTMUTH, 
58 Grosvenor Street, Manches Va ae 12 Golden Lane, LONDON, E.C. 
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The two most im- 
portant matters in European history at this period are the develop- 
ment of the power of Spain and the progress of the Reformation. 
Louis the Eleventh of France did much to unify his country 
and increase the power of the crown at the expense of the feudal 
nobility His struggles with Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, form the foundation of Seott’s Quentin Durward, Charles 
was ruler of Burgundy, in the east of France, and of Franche- 
Comté, Luxembourg, Flanders, Artois, and Brabant, provinces 
of what we ill Holland and Belgium. His great ambition 
was to unite these by making himeelf master of Lorraine, and 
so form one powerful state. Through the statesmanship of 
Louis the Eleventh he was foiled in this, but he was still a power- 
ful ruler. By the marriage of his daughter and heiress with 
the Emperor Maximilian the First, these provinces began their 
union with Austria which has had such a wonderful effect upon 
European history; for Maximilian Archduke of Austria, as 
head of those which formed what was 
illed the Holy Roman Empire, although it had ceased to be, 
is Voltaire said, holy, or or an empire. The 
Maximilian’s power was his son Philip, and his father 
him a marriage with Joanna, who was heiress of 
nearly all the Spanish peninsula. During the Middle Ages, Spain 
had been under the dominion of the Moors, but certain Christian 
kingdoms had been able to establish a certain amount of inde- 
and in 1469 Ferdinand, heir of the crown of Castile, 
married Isabella, Queen of 
ible to complete the conquest of Granada and overthrow the last 
stronghold of the Moors. They enlightened monarchs, 
and Laabella was the queen who commissioned Columbus to seek 
the New World, and soon Spain grew rich with the wealth acquired 
by Cortez and other Philip, however, 
| i LOO, with grief, so that 
incapable of reigning, and is spoken of in history as 
Insane. In this way their son Charles became heir 
ions of his four grandparent 
Mary, Isabella of Ferdinand 
f Charles Castile, ete. f Arawon. 
f Burgund 
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Ferdinand, Anne of Bohemia, 
Kkmperor heiress of 

(1500 1M) ! mia and Hungary 

Fifth and 

was anxious to secure the 

visited England in 


rte i between Charles the 
France, and each 
ulship of Henry the Eighth. 
‘> and bribed Wolsey with a annuity. Charles the 
ith abdicated in and left Spain, the Netherlands, and 
Italian po ms to his son, Philip the Second, and the 
of the Hapsburgs to his brother Ferdinand, 
» acquired Bohemia and Hungary by marriage, and became 
15506-1504) He was succeeded by his son Maximilian 
Second Although Charles the Fifth had treated the Nether- 
hly, they remained faithful to him, because they 
It is calculated that about fifty 
thousand were put to death in the reign of Charles, and Philip 
it his half-sister, the Duchess of Parma, as regent, and under 

rv the tvi mony persecution ine reased, A small revolt 
irred, which the duchess put down: but Philip sent the 
Duke of Alva to quell the discontented. This led 
» the insurrection under William the Silent, Prince of Orange. 
\lva exercised great cruelty in dealing with the insurgents, and 
rwed his want of state manship by requiring ten per cent. of 
proces da of every After 


successor 


the First of 
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large 
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vunted him one of themselves. 
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ale to be paid to the government. 
Alva recalled. His 
ippointment, and the uncontrolled Spanish 
ch lengths that many of the provinces refused 
wknowledge Philip a Philip recognized that 
William was the leader of the movement, and offered a patent 
and a large sum of money to any one who should 
Dutch chief, and soon after William 
Delft (1584). The student is strongly advised 
Motley's RR of the Dutch Republic, one of the finest 
mo in the Enylish language 
\fter this Queen kli 
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ibeth vave help to the Dutch. Troops 
of money were sent to help 
the Dutch to win their independence. This was the chief reason 
which induced Philip to attempt the conquest of England ; but 
the destruction of his Armada (1588) not only saved England 
trom tear of Spanish invasion, but secured the independence ot 
Holland, although it was not acknowledged by Spain until the 
Peace of Westphaiia (1648). The loss of the Netherlands, and 
the uncertainty of commanding the sea, combined with the 
habits of indolence which the Spaniards had contracted, led 
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Spain to sink to a second-rate power after Philip’s death—a 
position from which it has never recovered. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

We shall now deal with Section B of the syllabus, or that part 
which deals with biology. 

Biology is the study of living organisms. Hence the first 
thing is to define its province by noting the difference between 
living and non-living matter. The most evident difference is 
that living bodies can grow, while growth does not take place 
in non-living bodies. -There is an apparent exception in crystals, 
and, indeed, in such collections as sedimentary deposits; but the 
growth in these cases is due to additions from without, not to the 
conversion of dissimilar matter by changes within. In animals 
the changes are mainly analytic—complex substances are taken 
as food, and simple substances such as carbon dioxide and water 
are produced, In vegetable organisms the changes are mainly 
synthetic—simple substances, such as carbon dioxide and water, 
are made to combine under the influence of plant life into such 
complex substances as sugar, starch, and cellulose. We sav 
the changes are mainly synthetic in plants, but the observation 
of the nature of the changes occurring would not be sufficient 
to enable us to distinguish animals from plants; for, indeed, 
these changes occur chiefly in green plants, and in those mainly 
under the influence of sunlight. In the dark, as we shall find, 
plants give out carbon dioxide. Among the higher animals and 
plants there are striking differences—animals move about while 
plants are fixed; but some of the lower animals are without 
powers of locomotion, which some of the lower plants have. 

Perhaps the most general difference between plants and animals 
lies in the different construction of the cells of which they are 
composed. If a thin section of wood or cork be examined under 
a microscope, it will be found to consist of tiny walls forming 
hollow spaces like the cells of a honeycomb, and on this account 
the microscopic portions of which all plants and animals are 
built up are called cells. The term, however, is somewhat 
misleading, for in biology the term “ cell’? does not denote that 
the thing to which it is applied is follow ; on the contrary, it is 
applied to little beads or balls (sometimes much elongated) of 
that elementary substance found in all living organisms, and 
which we Now, the main difference between 
animals and plants is that in animals the cells have no outer 
covering of different material. The outer portion of the cell 
may be somewhat harder than the inside, but it is of the same 
nature. The vegetable cell, on the other hand, has a covering 
of cellulose, and in some cases—for example, the section of wood 
or cork—the protoplasm has disappeared from the inside, and 
this wall is all that remains of the cell. This difference may be 
illustrated by comparing the outer part of the animal cell to the 
crust of a loaf, while the outer part of a vegetable cell resembles 
the crust of an apple dumpling. 

The student should borrow a good microscope, or get a friend 
who has one to show some of the lower forms of animal and vege- 
table life under it. The simplest form of animal is the ameeba, or 
Proteus animalcule, so called because it keeps no definite shape, 
but continually changes its form. Under the microscope this tiny 
animal is seen to consist of only one cell, but yet to exercise the 
same functions as the higher and more complex animals. 

(a) Reproduction.—One power possessed by living beings is 
that of producing others of the same kind. In the case of the 
amceba this takes place by a simple division of the cell. The 
clear spot in the middle—the nucleus—is seen to split into two, 
and then one part of the outer portion follows each new nucleus. 

(b) Growth.—-From the above it is evident that each new cell 
will be only about half the size of the original one. Increase is 
due to the absorption of matter from without. 

(c) Locomotion.—The amceba has no limbs, but it thrusts out 
projections, and the fluid protoplasm flows into them. In this 
way it moves from place to place. 

(d) Nutrition.—Similarly it has no mouth, but throws out 
projections, and envelops any particle of food which comes in its 
way. It has no organs fitted for dealing with the food, but the 
one cell into which the particle of food is taken dissolves out 
what is digestible, and flows away from the indigestible refuse. 

(e) Sensation.—If the plate on which the amoeba is be warmed, 
or if weak electric shocks be applied, the amaba makes move- 
ments, which are evidently responses to the stimuli applied. 
This shows that the creature is sensitive. We cannot tell to 
what extent it is affected by light, sound, or odour, but we may 
assume that the one cell which has to perform such a variety 
of functions can perform them only in a very imperfect way. 

(/) Automatism.—In addition to the movements which are 
evidently the direct response to stimuli, the animal acts spon- 
taneously and automaticaliy. This corresponds to the so-called 
voluntary movements of the higher animals. 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 188!) 
Is now supplying a 
Second Generation 
of Teachers, etc., with 


PIANOS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, ETC. 


For Lists AND Drsiens apply to the 


MANAGER, 








Huddersfield ; 
or, 19 Highbury Place, London, N. 
(ALSO AT EDINBURGH.) 


MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, ete., including 
over Twenty of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are using and 
recommending our Instruments, of which we have specimens in 


every County of the British Isles. 


SCHOOL PIANOS, Etc., A SPECIALITY. 
We have over 1,60 in us», our large trade enabling us to offer unapproached 
bargains. Prices from £16, 16s cash, or terms arranged. 
See our 45 Guinea Price Medal Upright [ron Grand Piano for £21 cash, or 336 payments 
of lds. 2d. per month. Quite new, rich full tone, and tho: oughly durable. 
We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 


Mr. J. H. Yoxaut, M.P., Gen. See, N.U.T., writes:—“ I enclose cheque in payment for 
Piano; the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with 
it in all respects, and [ feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advantage 
of your experience and large connection,” 


Show-rooms open Daily, Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments 
tor Home or School Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 




















GIBSON’S 
New Literary Reader. 


No. 1. 
96 Pages. Price Sixpence. 





This Book is intended to serve three purposes :— 


1. A Literary Reader. 
It contains selections in Prose and Verse, suitable for the 
senior pupils of Elementary Schools. 


>». An Introduction to the Study of English 
Literature. 

The passages have been carefully selected and placed in 
their chronological order. Two principles have guided the 
compiler in making the selections: (a) The extracts illustrate 
the special qualities of the writers’ genius; (/)) the extracts 
in themselves are eminently fitted to awaken a desire in the 
minds of pupils for a greater knowledge of the Works of the 
Masters of English Literature. 


3 The Verse Selections are suitable for Memo- 
rising, a practice affording a valuable intellectual exercise, 
while storing the mind with beautiful thoughts beautifully 
expressed. 

The Selections have been taken for the most part from the most 
}rominent writers; and a short biography of each author, with an 
estimate of his leading characteristics, is placed at the beginning of 

ich extract. 


ROBERT GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Limited, 
45 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. 








THE FITZROY PICTURES 
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New Series of small-size Fitzroy Pictures 
for School Prizes, Reward Cards, and 
Children’s: Rooms. 


es st 
THE MONTHS .. 


Designed by Hrywoop Sumner. Four Pictures, 124 in. 
9) in., with proverbs for each mouth. Printed on stout 
paper, and reproduced in colours by JAMEs AKKUMAN, 
ls. net the Set of four. 


Mounted on Cards, with rings complete for hanging, 
1s. 6d. net the Set of four, 


Post free, 1s. 9d. net the Set of four. 





London: 
GEORGE BELL AND SONS, York St., Covent Garden. 

















BE A JOURNALIST 


The most attractive profession. None offers such ee for 


advancement to energetic young men. A ladder to wealth, social, 
political preferment. Immediate position after completion of instruction. 


Utilize your spare time. 
JOURNALISM BY MAIL. 
Write to-day for Free Booklet. 


INSTITUTE, ST. DUNSTAN'S HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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OUR QUERY COLUMN. 





RULES. 


. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Millicent.—A man at a station P observes the angle of eleva- 
tion of one end AB of a vertical wall ABDC to be a, and notices 
that the other end CD is just covered by a thin vertical pole of 
height 6, whose foot K is between him and the wall. e then 
walks a distance a to a second station Q, at which the same pole 
just covers the end AB of the wall, and here observes the angle 
of elevation of CD, which is also found to be a. If p is the 
length of the straight line drawn from K perpendicular to PQ, 
prove that the height A of the wall is given by the equation— 
ah — 2h)? = 4h*%(b* cov? a — p*). 
(Oxford and Cambridge Board, 1902.) 











0 


Let H be the top of the pole. Then AHQ, CHP, PKD, 
QKB are straight lines. 

PB =h cota = QD. 

PKR: KD::6:h - 6, 

QK: KB::b:h — b. 

PK: KD:: QK: KB. 

Hence the triangle PBK is equal in area to the triangle 
QDK. Add to each of these equals the triangle PQK. 
Then the triangle PQB is equal in area to the triangle PQD, 
and therefore BD is para'lel to PQ. But we have shown 
that PB is equal to QD. Hence it easily follows that the 
triangles PBQ, QDP are equal in every respect. Therefore 
the angle KPQ is equal to the angle KQP. 

Hence KM, the perpendicular from K upon PQ, bisects 
PQ in M. 

From the triangle PBQ we have 

PB? = PQ? + QB® - 2PQ. QB cos PQB. 

Sut QB? = QK® + KB* + 2QK. KB. 
. PB? = PQ + QK? + KB? + 2QK. KB 
2PQ . QB cos PQB ‘ —< 

ae @ A nee 
4 + p*, QB = j, &K, 
PQ 
20K" 


Now PB =A cot a, PQ =a, QK* 


KB = QB - QK - (; 1) QK, and cos PQB = 


Hence equation (1) may be written— 


eaten (Zee) +(b-1) (G40) 


NETL gees 


PQ 
20K" 


= a? + (“+2*) {1 +(5 - 1) +2(% - 1)} 


bas @ ‘ a? \K A, 
2a" ( oa 2 - 
2a) OK sox =* +(4 +P) p a 

2fh? he \ h2y? 

Ve bt lyst 
- @ ya _ 2) , Wp 
= ip (h 4hb + 4b?) + ri 


a2 h2,2 
b? ° 


2a. QB 


= aa” - 
2 


* ah — 2h)? = 4h?(b? cot? a — p*). 


2h)? + 
Q.E. D. 


L.L.A.—A strip of building land on the side of a straight 
road has a depth of 180 feet. It is sold at the rate of £5, ds. 
per foot of road frontage. What price is this per acre? 


The price of (1 x 180) square feet is 105 shillings. 
. the price of - square yards is 105 shillings. 


105 
20 
Hence the price of 1 acre, or 4840 square yards, is 


~s x 4840 shillings. 


. the price of 1 square yard is shillings. 


= x 4840 shillings = 105 x 242 shillings 


= 25410 shillings = £1270, 10s. 
The price is therefore £1270, 10s. per acre. 


a(x? + c*) — 2acex 


a i » when x =c. 
d(x? + c*) — Vhex 


Gorgon. — Evaluate The given 


owt. 
as - cf, its true value 


expression can be written in the shape Wi je 
ia — of 


‘ , a 
in all cases is therefore ;° 
) 


You have noticed that the given expression becomes of 
the form 5° when c is substituted for x. The value of this 


form is not, however, zero, as you have supposed, but is 
said to be indeterminate. As a general rule, the true values 
of expressions which reduce to such a form for a particular 
value of the variable on which they depend can only be 
determined by the differential calculus. In some cases, 
however, of which the given expression is an example, the 
true values of indeterminate forms can be best found by 
ordinary algebraical processes. 
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DEAN’S XMAS BOOKS 


A SPLENDID SERIES OF 





Juvenile 
Gift-Books. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN. Edited by D, 






































HAYMAN, 
NOW-A-DAYS. Edited by Mrs. F. G. Greex. | LEATHER STOCKINGS. By Fenimore 
HAUFF’S FAIRY TALES. Edited by Cecity Cooper. 
an LONG, LONG AGO; OR, NURSERY 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniex Deror. RHYMES RETOLD. By M. Warensoy. 


Size, Large Post 8vo (7} in. by 6} in.), 2s. Gd.; or gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


The above are handsomely bound in deeply embossed pictorial boards, and make most 
attractive volumes. Each book is profusely illustrated, containing numerous illustrations i: 
black and white, besides coloured plates. 





Big Animal Picture Book. 


Size, Crown Folio (12 in. by 16} in.), 6s. 





This is the largest and most mag- 
nificent juvenile work that has ever been 














offered to the public. Here the favourite 





domestic animals are pictured in heroic 





size, and great care has been taken in the 





colouring and printing. There are twelve 














full-colour pictures, and each picture has 
descriptive matter of the animal’s habits, 
with original illustrations on the opposite 





page. Bound in dark-blue English vellum 


} CoS SpPICTURE Book cloth. Cover design in inks and gold em- 


= bossed. In a printed wrapper. 
Ask to see Dean’s New Rag Books. 


LONDON: DEAN & SON, Lid., 160a FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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S.R.—Prove that M.W.—The income tax is raised from 6d. to 10d. in the £, 

ea “oe q=-€ but the revenue is increased by 10 per cent. only. Find the 
: - *** decrease per cent. in the amount of income taxed. 

cy+2x cc + ¥ pe 


Let £A be the amount taxed at 6d. in the £, and £B the 
amount taxed at 10d. in the £. 
Then by the question 6A : 10B :: 100; 110. 
and show that ; Ss Hence 1000B = 660A. 
a Therefore B: A :: 66: 100. 
if is The decrease per cent. in the amount of income taxed is 
3 ”m one he therefore (100 — 66)—that is, 34 per cent. 


tan 


Vivian.—A cask contains a mixture of 18 gallons of wine and 

(B.Sc, London, 1900.) 6 gallons of water. Sume of the mixture is withdrawn and 

eng Soe . replaced by wine; after which 2% gallons of the new mixture 

If a and 9 denote any two angles, we have are withdrawn and replaced by water, when it is found that 

tan a — tan 8 the mixture consists of the same quantities of wine and water 

i + tanatans as originally. Find how many gallons of the mixture were with- 
.f tana — tan p ) drawn on the first occasion. (Cambridge Junior, 1893.) 


(tana tan 8+ 1J° Let « = the number of gallons of the mixture withdrawn 

Let tana = a,and tan 8 = b, then tan~'a = a, and tan~'b on the first Gconson. Then Sines $i or i of the mixture 
tigen consists of wine, jx gallons of wine were withdrawn. But 

+; hence tan~! = ‘a —tan~' b. x gallons of wine were then added. The new mixture would 
au -+ 


tan (a ij= 


Hence (a 3) = tan 


We have therefor« therefore consist of (18 — 34 + x) or (18 + i) gallons of 


‘ = l , . . f . x 7 _ 
vane 2 wineand({ 6 - gallons of water. Next, 23/24, or }, of the 
a) l i »~3/ ’ 0? 


new mixture was withdrawn. Therefore } of ( 18 + *) gal- 





( 
tan~! 


tan~! © = lons of wine were withdrawn, and } of (1s + *) gallons of 


; ee wine would be left in the cask. But, by the question, the 
e same quantity of wine remains in the cask as at first— 


' namely 18 gallons. 
¢(18 + =) = 18, 
(18+ 7) 


= tan Cn 


l 
tan~* tan 
e 





é + x) = 18. 
e P . ~i2t2z 81. 
1” 1 tan er . e eee . £=9. 


21 


Hience the sum of the terms 


tan 


‘ Nemes ; Hence, 9 gallons of the mixture were withdrawn on the 


1 . * 
first occasion, 


+ tan 


c,¢ 


s equal to - tan~'c, + tan~'c, 4 ; that is, equal Dunelmn.—lIf A, B, C are positive numbers in descending 
‘y order, show that 





A*x? + By? + € 
Aa® + By? + C2 
is less than A and greater than C. 
4 A®x? + B?y? + C*:* 
tan ~ '( ) a Lat Aa* 4 By? + Cz" 
Then A®2? + B*y* +.C*:* = U(Aa® - By? + Cz?) 
“. (A — U) A2® + (B- U) BY? + (C-U)C2=0... (1) 


tan~! ¢,, since tan 
i 


Awain, we have 


ten -12 5 Oya i Since A, B, and C are positive numbers, and x, y’, and 22, 
\ ; ; being squares, are also positive, if 2, y, z be real quantities, 

it follows that the first term on the left-hand side of (1) is 

_ ; of positive or negative according as A is greater or less than 

tan ! ; U; also the second term is positive or a according 
c 


as } is greater or less than U ; and the third term is positive 
Ret ten-! | = * , or negative according as C is greater or less than U. 
.- Now, since the sum of these three terms is equal to zero, 
the three terms cannot all have the same sign. 

Further, B must necessarily be either greater than, equal 
to, or less than U. 

If b is greater than U, then, since A is greater than B, 
A also must be greater than U. Hence, if B is greater than 
U, each of the first two terms in (1) is positive; therefore 
the third term must be negative. It follows, then, that U 
is greater than C, 

Again, if B is equal to U, then, since A is greater than 
B, and B greater than C, it follows that U is less than A 
and greater than C. Finally, if B is less than U, then, 
since B is greater than C, C also must be less than U. 
Hence, if B is less than U, the second and third terms in 
(1) must each be negative; therefore the first term must 
be positive—that is, U must be less than A. 

In all cases, therefore, U is less than A and greater than 
C—that is, 


tan 


Since 








A*x? + By? + C%? 
Aa* + By*® + C2* 
Therefore {| : s is less than A and greater than C, if A, B, C are positive 
2" Ps ‘ numbers in descending order. 


_——. Oye we ee eee 
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A -Selection from 
Griffith, Farran, 
Browne & Co.’s 

LIST OF PRIZE AND GIFT BOOKS. 


+o 4Oree 











At Ss. with gilt edges. 

At 3s. Gd. with plain edges. 
When We Two Parted. By Saran Dovupyey, 
The Miller’s Daughter. By Ayye Beate. 
Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beate. 
Nothing Venture. By Anye Beate. 
Fay Arlington. By Anne Beate. 
Engage to be Married. By L. T. Meape, 
Court and Cottage. By Emma Marsuatt. 
For Auld Lang Syne. By Atice Werner. 
Will Weatherhelm. By W. H. G. Kingston, 
The Missing Ship. By W. H. G. Kiyesron. 
Favourite Sea Stories. By W. IH. G. Kinesroy. 
With the Green Jackets. By Col. Percy Groves. 
The Curse of Carnes’ Hold. By G. A. Henry. 
The. Duke’s Own. By Col. J. Percy Groves. 
Westward Ho! By Cuaries Kinostey. 


At 3s. Gd. 
By FRED. WHISHAW. 
The White Witch of the Matabele. 
Clutterbuck’s Treasure. 
The Lion Cub. A Story of Peter the Great. 
The Secret of Berry Pomeroy. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS.—Uniform with above. 
Cross Purposes; or, The Deanes of Dean’s Croft. 
By Emma MARSHALL. 
The Lady of Holt Dene. By Emma Marsnant. 
Better Late than Never. By Emma Marsnatt, 
A Troublesome Godchild. By Mary E. Mitts. 
The Oak Staircase. By M. and C. Lex. 


At 2s. Gd. 
Gubbins Minor and Some Other Fellows. By 


Freep. WuisHaw. 


The Adventures of a Stowaway. By Frep. 
WuHiIsHAW. 


A Race for Life. By Frep. Wuisuaw. 

The Three Scouts. By Frep. Wuisnaw. 

In the Yellow Sea. By Henry Frirtu. 

Tie, Coton of the ‘Theseus.’ By Capt. Arruur 
NIGHT. 

Simplicity and Fascination. By Anne Beate. 

The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beate. 





Full Catalogues post free on anplication to 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE & CO., Ltd., 
35 Bow Street, Covent Garden, LONDON. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S 


NEW STORY BOOKS 


For the Young. 





Season 1903-1904. 


ROSEMARY. By Mary H. Desenuam, Author of “Conan 
the Wonder-Worker,” ete. With Five Full-page Illustrations 
by IsabpeL WarTkix. Cloth boards, gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

FERDY’S FRIEND, and other Stories. By Karuenwe E. 
VernuaM, Author of ** The Disappearance of Darius Drake,” 
etc. With Two Full-page Llustrations by Isang. Watkin. 
Cloth boards, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. By Jaxer Sivcrain, 
Author of ** The Children’s Bazaar” and ** Robin's Birthday.” 
With Two Full-page Hlustrations by Isane. Watkin, Cloth 
boards, gilt, price 1s, 6d. 

MIGNONETTE. By G. Norway, Author of ‘ Riverslea,” 
etc. With Frontispiece by Erne. Wootmer, Cloth boards, 


gilt, price 1s, 


GRANFER ax» ONE CHRISTMAS TIME. By 
E.eanora H. Srookr. With Frontispiece by Erne, Woot- 
MER. Cloth boards, gilt, price 1s, 
Note.—A Complete List of the National Society's Story 
Books will be sent on application, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, 


Sanctuary, Westminster. S.W. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR 
SCHOOL OR HOME PERFORMANCE. 


1. Cinderella. 3. Dick Whittington. 
2. The Sleeping Beauty. 4. Beauty and the Beast. 


Specially written and arranged for Children's Performance. 





With Original Songs and Choruses. Words only, price 1d. ; 
by post, 14d. A Piano Score of the Music is published at One 
Shilling, post free. 


Miss Lity Hansvury writes :—‘** Your little edition of ‘Cinderella’ I consider 
charming for children’s partics, etc.” 


“Books for the Bairns” Office, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





POEMS FOR THE 
SCHOOLROOM AND THE SCHOLAR. 


FOR READING AND RECITATION AND AS FIRST 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG... 


Edited by ROBERT S. WOOD. 


A New Edition, on better paper and bound in art cloth, 244 pages. 





Complete—Four Parts in One Vol, 
I. Simple Poems for Reading and Recitation in Junior Classes. 
Il, For Recitation and as First Studies in Literature for the Young 
III. Scenes from Shakespeare and Milton. 
IV. The Teaching of Literature in Schools, with more Scenes from 
Shakespeare. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 








**Books for the Bairns” Office, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Boot.—lf A, B, C be angles of a triangle, prove that 
(cot A + cot B + cot C) (tan A + tan B + tan C) — sec A sec Bsec C 
is independent of the triangle. 
(St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1890.) 
(cot A + cot B + cot C) (tan A+ tan B + tan C) 
1 + cot A (tan B + tan C) + 1 + cot B (tan C + tan A) + 1 
cot C (tan A + tan B) 
:A_ sin Boos C + cos B sin C 
a cos B cos C 
' cos B 


sin BO 


sin C cos A + cos C sin A 
cos C cos A 
sin A cos B + cos A sin B 


cos A 


cos Cc 
4 
.cos B 

sin (C + A) 
"cos C cos A 


sin C° 
A sin (B+ C) 
A’ cos B cos C 
sin (A + B) 
cos A cos B 


cos B 
sin B 
cos C 
sin C° 


cos A cos B cos C 


3 + 
cos A cos B 


cos B cos © cos C cos A 


3 cos A cos B cos C + cos? A + cos? B + cos? C 


cos A cos B cos C 
Hence the given expression is equal to 
3 cos A cos B cos C + cos? A + cos* B + cos? C —- 1 
cos A cos B cos C " 
that is, equal to 
> cos A cos B cos C + cos? A 


cos A cos B cosa C + cos? B+ cos?C -1 


cos A cos B cos © - @) 
Now sin A = sin (B + C) = sin B cos C + cos B sin C. 

sin? A = sin® B cos? C + cos? B sin® C + 2 sin B cos B sin C cos C. 
2 sin B cos B sin C cos C = sin® A — sin® B cos*C — cos? B sin? C, 
Again, cos A = cos (B + C) = sin Bsin C — cos B cos C. 

2 cos A cos B cos C 
= 2 sin B cos B sin C cos C 

sin? A — sin® B cos? C 
l cos* A 
= l cos? A 


Hence the expression (1) reduces to 


1, 


2 cos*® B cos? C 
cos® B sin? C — 2 cos? B cos? C 
cos* B (sin® C + cos* C) — cos? C (sin? B + cos* B) 


cos? B cos” C, 


cos A cos B cos C 

cos A cos B cos C 
Therefore, subject only to the condition that (A + B + C) 
180°, we have shown that 


{cot A + cot B + cotC)(tan A + tan B+ tan C) — sec Asec BsecC=1. 


The given expression is therefore independent of the 
triangle. 


Les Livres.— Books recommended for Inter. B.Sc. (London) :— 

Maturmatics: A/gebra.— Hamblin Smith’s Elementary Algebra 
(Rivington), and Hall and Knight’s Higher Algebra (Macmillan). 

Cleometry. Elements of Euclid, Todhunter (Macmillan), or 
Elements of Euclid, Mackay (Chambers). 

Co-ordinate Geometry.— Right Line and Circle, by Briggs and 
Bryan (University Tutorial Series). 

Trigonometry. — Ele mentary Trigonometry, Hamblin Smith 
(Rivington), or Hlementary Plane Trigonometry, Todhunter 
(Macmillan), and Synopsis of Elementary Trigonometry (Univer- 
sity Tutorial Series). 

Artthmetu Arithmeti Sor Schools, C. Smith (Macmillan). 

Cuemistrry : /norganic.—Newth’s Inorganic Chemistry (Long- 
mans). 

Organ, 
(Chambers). 

Practical, —(a) Qualitative — Clowes’ Qualitative Analysis 
(Churchill), or (+) Qualitative and Quantitative— Practical Jn- 
organic Chemistry for Advanced Students, by Chapman Jones 
(Macmillan). 

Puysics.— T'ext- Book of Physics, by W. Watson, B.Sc. (Long- 
mans), or the following : 

Light.—Advanced Light, by R. W. 
Tutorial Series). 

Sound. —Teaxt-Book of Sowid, by Poynting and Thomson 
(Griffin). 

Heat.— Heat for Advanced Students, by E. Edser (Macmillan). 

Magnetism and Electricity.—Advanced Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, by Poyser (Longmans), or Hlementary Electricity and 
Magnetiam, by 8. Thompson (Macmillan). 

General Physics.—General Physics in Daniell’s Text-Book of 
Physics (Macmillan). 


Perkin and Kipping’s Organic Chemistry, Vol. I. 


Stewart (University 
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Mike.—The book called Ponds and Streams, by W. Furneaux 
(Longmans), is the most suitable for you. 


A.M.—In his Popwar Antiquities, Vol. I1., p. 273, Brand tells 
us that a priest about to celebrate the mass on St. Luke’s Day 
happened to drop the pyx, which was snatched up by a dog. 
The castigation inflicted on the animal for his sacrilege led to 
this day being called ** Whip-dog Day.” St. Luke’s Day is the 
18th of October. 


’ 


T.B.—What is meant by the ‘conservation of forces” and 


the *‘ correlation of forces” ? 


It would be impossible in the space available in these 
columns to give anything approaching to a complete answer 
to these queries. For a full explanation it will be necessary 
to consult books on dynamics and mechanics. You may 
also refer with alvantage to the ‘‘ Notes on Theoretical 
Mechanics” in the columns of the Practical Teacher. 

It would, for instance, be necessary at the outset to define 
what is meant by force, and its mode of measurement. 
This necessarily introduces Newton’s second law of motion 
—namely, change of motion is proportional to impressed 
force. Faraday demonstrated by suitable electrical and 
other experiments that two masses mutually attract each 
other with a definite force which can be measured, and that 
two masses attract each other with four times their mutual 
— if the distance between them be diminished by one- 
ialf. 

The modern form of Newton’s second law, which may be 
rendered as ‘‘impulse of a force is equal to the momentum 
produced,” enables the measurement of force to be made, 
and the term force in dynamics indicates the time rate at 
which momentum changes, or the space rate at which energy 
is transformed or transferred. Thus the conservation of 
force may be stated in the law that ‘‘ on the whole, no energy 
is ever created or destroyed by any forces with which we 
are acquainted.” 

The fundamental conception in the correlation of physical 
forces is that each of the forces of pature—that is, light, 
electricity, heat, etc.—is defivitely end in an equivalent 
foim convertible into any other ; but when experiments are 
made this does not always seem to be the case—some loss is 
always experienced. Thus, for example, in the case of firing 
a bullet into a fixed block of wood, the exact distance to 
which the bullet will penetrate can be calculated from the 
equation Rs = Wv® + 2g, where W denotes the weight of 
the bullet, v the velocity at which it is moving, and R the 
mean or average resistance offered by the wood. But a 
discrepancy between the actual and calculated values would 
result, no matter how carefully the experiment was carried 
out. Such a discrepancy would be accounted for by various 
losses, such as the resistance of the air, losses by heat, by 
vibration, etc. The correlation of forces asserts that when 
experiment does not give the full equivalent, it is because 
the initial force has been dissipated (not lost) by conversion 
into other unrecognised forces. 


Cymro.—We should recommend you to adopt as your text- 
book Marshall's Heonomics of Industry with the Principles of 
Economics by the same author. As an alternative you might 
use Walker's Political Economy. Two valuable books of refer- 
ence are Walter Bagehot’s Lombard Street and Walker’s Money. 
We presume you have text-books in mathematics, and you 
cannot do better than adopt Welton’s Logic Inductive and De- 
ductive and Scott Keltie’s Applied Geography. Whittaker’s 
Almanack contains much valuable information. 


Polites.—See above. 


F. Walsh.—(1.) The Certificate Questions may be purchased 
of Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, 

(2.) Ifa +y+2z=0, multiply both sides by 

x? + y? + 29 - xy — az - yz. 
Then a + y? + 2? -— 3ryz = 0, 
that is, x+y + 23 = Bayz. 

(3.) We cannot undertake to procure second-hand books for 
our readers. The published price of the Student's Froebel, Part 
I., is only about half a crown. 4 

(4.) The diagonal of a square is to the side as ,/2: 1. 
a square, and divide AB in the proportion 1 : (1 + ./2). 


Draw 
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~NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


NEW CONTINUOUS READERS. 
Just Published. 


Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. School 
Edition. Unabridged. Illustrated. 292 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


King Solomon's Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Abridged School Edition. Illustrated. 253 pages, cloth, 1s. 3d. 


Robinson Crusoe, Cassell’s School Edition of. 
With numerous Illustrations by Water PaGEt. 256 pages, 
cloth, price 1s. 3d. 

















NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Fairy Tales, Far and Near. Retold by “Q” 


(A. T. QuitLeR-Covcn). With Illustrations by H. R. Miuiar. 
Cloth; price 1s, 3d. 


The Greek Heroes: Srories TRANSLATED FROM 


NIgBUHR, WITH AppiTIONS. With 4 Coloured Plates and 
numerous I}lustrations. Price 6d. 





NEW PICTORIAL READING BOOKS. 
ZEsop’s Fables. In words of one Syllable. 
The Swiss Family Robinson. In words of 


one Syllable. 
Each book contains 4 Coloured Plates. Price 6d. each. 





CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE will be sent, post free, on application. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.C. 


Just Published. 





Model Answers in 


BIOLOGY. 


For SCHOLARSHIP and»CERTIFICATE STUDENTS. 
By F. H. Snoosmitru, B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Part I. PLANT LIFE. 


With 116 Illustrations in White on Black. Price 7d. net, 
or post free, 8d. 





FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“Molly’s Dream.” 


A Cantata for Juniors. 


Words by ASENATH SMITH. 
Music by LILIAN M. PENN. 


With Snow-flake Drill and Bon-bon Drill 
Illustrated from Photographs. 


Voice parts in both Notations. 
sensi net, 1s. 6c, 


CHARLES LONDON: 10 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
GLASGOW: 155 St. Vincent Street. 
& DIBLE: 








DISCIPLINARY, CIVIC, AND MORAL EDUCATION. 


By Lu. W. Witiiams, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. net. 
An Exposition of Natural and Educative Penalties, and the School-City 
System of Pupils’ Self-Government. 


**The teacher's greatest problem solved.”—O. N. Daum, Head-Master, Mont- 
gomery School, New York. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd, 
LONDON. 





DUBLIN: 71 Middle Abbey Street. 
The Best, Most Useful, and Cheapest Dictionary Exatant, 
NELSON’S 


Roval English Dictionary. 


714 Pages. Price 1s. net. 
Prepared Expressly for School Use. 





T. NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.; 


Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 





Just Ready. Price Threepence. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED CONTENTS OF THE 





Or Post Free, 4d. 
- 





DECEMBER NUMBER :— 





Practical Teacher’s . . 
Art Monthly 


Only a Few Copies left. 


Vol. V. of the 
Art Monthly. 


4s. 6d. Handsomely Bound in Cloth Extra. 


The Practical Teacher Office: 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 





Large Supplement, “ Brush Drawing, Stage 
II.,” presented with this Number. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS, AND HOW THEY WORKED.—Mul- 
ready. By W. E. Sparkes. 

THE DAILY ROUNDS OF A DRAWING INSPECTOR. 

DRAWING LESSONS FOR INFANTS. —I. By C. E. Betsren, 

WOODWORK FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By J. Srirrie. 

DECORATIVE BIRD STUDIES.—The Rook. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

SHELL FORMS FOR DRAWING AND DESIGN.—Y. 


A —— OF DRAWING FOR TEACHERS. By Aten 
W. Seasy. 


TOOLS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. By F. Busu. 
Order from your Bookseller now. 





Annual Subscription for one year, by post, 4s. 
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THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS STAGES.) 
BY FRANK CASTLE, M.1.M.E., 


Royal College of Science; Lecturer on Mechanics, etc., Morle 
College, London ; Author of ** Elementary Practical Physics,” 
** Practical Mathematics,” etc. 


Knergy and Work.—As already indicated, the dynamical ex- 
pression for which the term force is applied indicates either the 
time rate at which the momentum of a moving body changes or 
the space rate at which energy is transformed or transferred. 
The latter introduces what is called the energy of a body, or, as 
it is termed, the capacity for doing work. Thus a weight W 
moving with velocity v can exert a force F through a distance s 

that is, it is able to do an amount of work denoted by the 
product of F and s before it is brought to rest. Similarly, if a 
holy of weight W is at rest, then work must be done on the 
body to generate in it a velocity v. {’he amount of work is rep- 


Ve? 


resented by Fs where Fs The expression on the left is 


2g 
called the potential or positional energy of the body, that on the 
right is the kinetic energy. As a simple example, consider the 
case of a rifle-bullet fired upwards at an elevation of 90°. At 
the instant that it leaves the muzzle of the rifle it will possess a 
store of kinetic energy, the magnitude of which is given by 
We? + 29. This becomes less and less as the builet rises, until it 
reaches its greatest height, and is for the instant considered 
at rest. In such a position (neglecting resistances) it has an 
amount of potential or positional energy exactly equivalent to 
its original store of kinetic energy given by the equation Wh 

Wy 


” 


, Where W is the weight of the bullet, and / the height 


2y 

to which it rises. During its fall its velocity increases until, on 
reaching the point of projection, it is moving with a velocity 
exactly the same in magnitude, but opposite in direction, to that 
which it had initially. Other familiar instances will occur to 
the reader, such as the motion of the pendulum of a clock, ete. 

The law that, on the whole, no energy is ever created or 
destroyed by any forces with which we have any acquaintance, 
is called the law of conservation of energy. 

In a similar manner the fundamental conception of the so- 
called correlation of physical forces states that each of the forces 
of nature—namely, light, electricity, heat, etc.—is definitely 
and in an equivalent form convertible into any other, and that 
when experiment does not give the full equivalent it is because 
the initial force has been dissipated (but not lost) by conversion 
into other unrecognised forces, 

The equations connecting the time and the space action of 
a force have so many and apparently distinct applications in 
dynamics that it will well repay the student to become fully 
acquainted with some of the many forms in which problems 
may be presented. 

Dilution of the Numerical Value of g.—One of the most familiar 
instances is what is frequently called the dilution of gravity. 
Thus, the velocity of a body falling at or near the surface of the 
earth is often too great to enable accurate observations to be 
mace. Several arrangements have been devised to remedy this. 
One of the most common is the so-called Atwood’s machine, in 
which two particles whose weights may be denoted by P and Q 
are connected by a fine inextensible string. The string passes 

over a pulley in which the friction on its bearings 
is reduced to its least possible amount ; and in cal- 
culations this and the inertia of the pulley are 
usually neglected. 
The force causing motion when P is greater than 
Q is (P - Q)y. As the mass moved is P + Q, we 
obtain 
» 
P -Q,, 
P+Q 
It will be seen that as the fraction multiplying g 
py is necessarily less than unity (except in the special 
gles case when Q = 0), it provides a means of obtaining 
| any desired fractional part of g. Thus, for example, 
‘ 


acceleration = a = 


if P is 6 and Q is 2, then a= 49; when Q is nearly 


equal to P the acceleration produced will be a small 
fraction of g; and when Q is made equal to P, then a = 0, and the 
particles are either at rest or moving with uniform speed. 

The magnitude of T (the tension of the string) can be obtained, 
on the assumption that the string is inextensible, by equating 
the acceleration of P, which is obviously equal in amount but 
opposite in direction to that of Q. 


Thus acceleration of P = s Eel 


T- Q 
a 
This gives T = 


and acceleration of Q = 


_ ry - Tt t-& 2PQ 
i = P+Q 

Atwood’s machine, however, may be regarded as a mere 
historical curiosity, and interesting as affording a means of what 
has been very aptly termed diluting gravity, in this manner 
enabling an approximate value of y to be obtained. Simpler 
and more accurate methods of measurement than that of the 
Atwood’s machine have been devised for the purpose. 

From the preceding the reader will find no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the acceleration and tension of the string connecting the 
two particles when P and Q are made to move along a double 
inclined plane. 

If the direction of motion of Q is along a smooth horizontal 
surface, then the force Qy is at right angles to the direction of 
motion, and, as already pointed out, the force Q does no work. 

Pp 

qj. 
P + Q! 

If T denotes the tension of the string, then, as in the preceding 
case, considering the acceleration of P and Q, we obtain— 

i > ae T= PQ 
Q Pp is P+Q 
or the tension is one-half the preceding. 

Having obtained the acceleration, the velocity at the end of a 
time ¢ may be obtained from v = V + at. The space described 
from s = Vt + 4af®. 

Pressure on an ascending or descending Plane.—If in the pre- 
ceding we assume two scale-pans, each equal to Q lbs., then the 
excess weight on one side may consist of a weight of W lbs. 
placed on the scale-pan. When the system is at rest, or moving 
uniformly, the pressure between the weight and the pan will be 
W. Let N denote the normal pressure between the weight and 
the pan, then when the system is moving downwards with an 
acceleration a the resultant downward force on W will be W 
— N, and we obtain— 


Hence a= 


Ys 


a_ W-N 
g Ww 
Thus if, as in the preceding case, Q is 2 lbs. and W is 4 lbs., 
then a = 4y. 
~2 =4-N. 2 N=2 Ibs. 
2y 4 
Hence the normal pressure is only one-half the weight. 

If the weight W were placed on a plane moving upwards with 
an acceleration 4g, the pressure on the plane would be given by 
a in = 4, .N=6 lbs, 
or the normal pressure is 3W. The preceding may be expressed 

in a more general form by writing 


N =W(1 +=). 


This equation obviously includes the two preceding as special 
cases, 

When the direction of a force is inclined at an angle @ to the 
direction in which displacement occurs, then the work done by 
the force is given by Fscos@—namely, the product of the 
resolved part of F and the displacement s. The resolved part 
of a vector, such as a force, a displacement, a velocity, or an 
acceleration, is frequently required in mechanics. Simple exam- 
ples are furnished in considering motion along an inclined plane, 
the motion of a projectile, etc. 

Inclined Plan..—When a particle of weight W is free to move 
down a smooth plane inclined at an angle @ to the horizon, then 
the force causing acceleration is W sin @. 

7 W sin 0 
WwW 

As the maximum value of sin @ is unity, it follows that the 
acceleration may be any desired fractional part of g by suitably 
arranging the value of the angle @, and thus the inclined plane 
offers a means of measuring the acceleration due to gravity. 

It will be obvious that in dealing with motion on a smooth 
inclined plane, it is only necessary to substitute g sin @ for g in 
the three equations of motion. Thus when the particle starts 
from rest, the three equations v = gt, s = 4gt*, v? = 2ys, for a 
smooth inclined plane become v = gi sin 0, 8s = }yt° sin 0, 
v® = Qgs sin @ respectively. 


g = 9 sin 6. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS, (Issued under the Authority of the Board of Education, and presented to both Houses 


of Parliament by command of his Majesty.) Vol. 1.—Under Revision. Vol. 











II.—Physic al Ex —— Heuristic Method of Teaching. University 
Education in —— 6s. 2d. Vol. Ill.—Education in Switzerland, Prussia, Baden, and Sweden, 8d. Vol. IV.—(Canada, Newfoundland, West 
Indies), 4s. 8d. “Vol. V.—(Cape Colony, Natal, Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Mal it 2), 4s. Vol. VI.—Preparatory Schools for Boys ; 


heir place in English Secondary Education. Price by post, 2s. 74d. Vol. VII.—Rural Education in France, 1s, #l. Vol, VIII 
Switzerland, Holland, Hungary, ete., 3s. 2d. Supplement to Vol. VIII.—Education in the Netherlands, 5d. Vol. 
Vol. X.—Education in the United States, Part I., 2s. 3d. Vol. XI., Do., Part I1.—2s. 6d. 
List on application. 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 3d.; by post, 4d. 
EDUCATION (LONDON) ACT, 1903. 4d.; by post, 1d. 


co —\~y: — Regd oF APPARATUS APPLICABLE TO SCHOOLS AND CLASSES OTHER THAN ELEMENTARY. 
rom Is ugust 1903 to 3ist July 1904 dal 


HOUSE OF LORDS’ HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS, 1695-1697. 2%. 01. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. _Report * te sunareripts of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G., K.T 
Montagu House, Whitehall. Vol. I., Part 1., 1s. 10d.; Part IL, lid 


Education in Seandinavia, 
1X.—Eduecation in Germany, 2s. 7d 
Issued under the direction of MicnakL E. SApLER. A detailed 


, prese rved at 
HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSIONERS’ sasenes ON MANUSCRIPTS IN VARIOUS COLLECTIONS, Vol. II. The 
Manuscripts of Sir George Wombwell, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Edmund Talbot, Miss Buxton, Mrs. Harford, and Mr. Wentworth of Woolley, 2s, 4« 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. Report on Manuscripts in the Welsh Language. Vol. IL, l'art Il: Plas I 


Library, Cardiff. 1s. 8d 


Calas, “4 THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE MARQUESS OF ORMONDE, K.P., preserved at Kilkenny Cast 


LIST OF PAPERS SUITABLE AND NECESSARY FOR READING IN CONNECTION WITH THE SUBJECT OF THE 
HOUR (FISCAL POLICY) sent on application. 


MEMORANDA, STATISTICAL TABLES, AND CHARTS ranraseD IN THE BOARD OF TRADE, with reference to various 


uw Stephan; Free 


e New Series, 


Matters bearing on British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions. 3s. 6d 
PUBLIC GENZRAL ACTS. Cheap Eiition. Published by Authority. Red cloth, 3s.; by post, 3s. 4d. This volume contains ill the Public Acta 
passed during the Sess on, with Index to same ; also Tables showing the effect of the Legislation, together with complete and classified Lists of the Titles 


of all the Local an] Private Acts passed during the Session. 
ALL PUBLIC BILLS UNDER DISCUSSION IN EITHER HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT are on sale to the Public 
ALL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS are upon sale. 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


ro meet the convenience of customers, and to prevent any delay in supply, we accept deposits of large or small sums, varying according to the probable 


extent of orders, we undertaking to dispatch on day of issue copies of all Bills or Papers or Blue Books on any particular subject which the customer may 
define 


The system has been much appreciated by a large number of gentlemen interested in the passage of Bills through both Houses, 





LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 





Mr. MURRAY will publish, on 30th December 1903, 
- - THE FIRST NUMBER OF - - 


A Monthly Record of sere 
Educational Thought 4 
5 6° net. 


and Progress ... . 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 











The following series of Articles have been arranged for, and will be started in the first number of ‘‘ School" :— 
Types and Experiments in English Education. 
The Training of Teachers. By Prof. Joun Apams. 
The Examination Chaos, and the Way Out. By a Puptic Examiner. 
Our Leaders. With Portraits. 
Our American Letter. By G. H. Locke, University of Chicago. 
Our German Letter. By Dr. Orro Bryer, Leipsic. 
The Teachers’ Forum. 


The following Articles, among others, have been arranged for, and will appear in the early numbers of ‘‘ School"’: 
What I Owe to my Education. By Lorp Avenury. The Mosely Commission: Impressions and Results. By Rev. T. L. 
The Educational Value of Museums. By Sir E. Maunne Tuompson, K.C.B. PAPILLON 
Irish Education. By Joun Cooke, The Need for Information. By J. C. Mepp. 
The Relation of Secondary Education to Technical Studies. By Schools of Engineering: Views of A. F. Yarrow, and others 
J. H. ReYNoLps, The Leaving Certificate. By H. J. Spenser, LL.D. 


The te of School Endowments. By Right Hon. Henry The Passage from the Primary to the Secondary School. Py Miss 
Hopnovuse, M.P. | Cuarvorre L. Laurin. 


The following have expressed their interest in the undertaking, and their willingness to contribute to its pages :— 





8. 0. ANDREW. Prof. J. J. FINDLAY. Miss KILGOUR. | J.L. PATON 

Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. The WARDEN of GLENALMOND. H. MACAN Prof. M. E. SADLER. 

Miss BEALE. Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN GORST, MP. The PRESIDENT of MAGDALEN. Canon STEWARD. 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. Rt. Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. Sir PHILIP MAGNUS. Cc. J. R. TIPPER 

MARTIN A. BUCKMASTER. Sir RICHARD JEBB, M.P. The EARL of MEATH. THEODORE WALROND. 

Miss BURROWS. A. W. JOBE. G. G. A. MURRAY. Prof. JULIUS WERTHEIMER. 
Miss BURSTALL. A. KAHN. Rev. C. N. NAGEL. W. 0. D. WHETHAM, F.R.8. 
Hon. Sir JOHN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G. Sir G. W. KEKEWICH, K.C.B. J. H. NICHOLAS. And many others. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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KE. J. ARNOLD AND SON. 
Code English, Books V. and VI. Those teachers who 


are in need of a combined course of instruction in composition, 
spelling, and grammar should see these books. They are well 
graded and arranged, and make grammar lessons interesting. 
A useful teachers’ handbook of each is published, which contains 
many useful teaching hints. 

General Knowledge Questions and Key to General 
Knowledge Questions. By J. ‘I'reble. This is one of the 
best books of the kind we have seen. If the use of a 
manual on such a subject is necessary, we advise students to get 
this book and the key. The questions cover a very wide field, 
and are extremely suggestive. There are many points which no 
student could be expected to know in his ordinary course of 
reading, and are hardly a fair test of intelligence. Otherwise 
the books may be confide ntly recommended. 

Much Ado about Nothing. Edited by T. Page. Messrs. 
Arnold and Son have acquired the excellent series of Shake- 
speare’s plays formerly published by Messrs. Moffat and Paige. 
To this edition we have always given the highest praise. They 
contain all that a student needs, presented in the clearest lan- 
guage. Their only fault, perhaps, is that they do too much for 
the student. The edition before us contains several new features. 
We confidently recommend this issue of the play to all scholar- 
ship students, 


BEMROSE AND SON. 


Infant School Summary. All the necessary particulars are 

arranged and tabulated in a very compact manner. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Elementary Geometry. By Godfrey and Siddons. Of the 
making of books (especially text-books of modern geometry) 
there is no end, but there is always room for any work that 
throws new light on a subject. At the present rate of produc- 
tion of text-books like the above, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to offer much that is new in the treatment of the subject. In 
this volume the recent changes in the teaching of geometry are 
greatly in evidence, the work consisting of a practical and 
theoretical part intended to cover Books I. to VI., and the 
arrangement is such that the aim of the authors to make 
geometry an attractive subject to the average British boy or 
girl seems possible of realisation. 

A Course of Pure Geometry. By KE. H. Askwith. To 
students with a good knowledge of elementary geometry and 
geometrical conics this collection of theorems in pure geometry 
will prove very interesting, and will provide a useful prepara- 
tory course to more advanced treatises, 


CLIVE AND CO. 

First Stage Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. By 
©. F. Barn. Designed to cover the requirements of the elemen- 
tary stage of the Board of Education Syliabus, and treating fully 
the recent changes in that syllabus, the above book will prove 
very serviceable to students of geometry generally. 


J. CURWEN AND SONS. 


Princess Ju Ju. Clementine Ward. 
effective little operetta, 


This is a bright and 
The music throughout is tuneful and 
pleasing, and well within the capabilities of school children. 


GINN AND CO, 


Hero Stories from American History. Blaisdell and Ball. 
This is a capital collection of stories dealing with the lives of 
American heroes and patriots. Most Englishmen prefer such 
incidents as the surre alee of Cornwallis to be written in a minor 
key, but those who are sufficiently philosophical to let their 
children see the other side of the question will find this an 
admirable book. 


v. AND A. K. JOHNSTON. 


The Nature-Study and Freearm Drawing Series. Part 
ILI. of this excellent series has now been issued. It is in every 





way worthy to be placed beside Parts I. and II. The examples 
are again well chosen to show the variety of treatment necessary 
in drawing plant, animal, and insect life. The drawings are 
exceedingly well executed and daintily coloured, and we most 
cordially recommend the series. Each part consists of (1) large 
sheete, (2) small cards, (3) small book, (4) a handbook containing 
‘*nature knowledge ” notes on the illustrations. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 
A School Geometry. Part III. By Hall and Stevens. 


This is a further instalment of the complete school geometry by 
these — known authors. The present part deals with Book 
IIL., 1-34, and part of Book IV., and thoroughly maintains the 
meow te of the first and second parts. 

A New Geometry for Schools. By Barnard and Child. 
We can highly recommend this volume to the notice of teachers 
and students, as covering a complete course of work based on 
the suggestions of the Mathematical Association and the Cam- 
bridge Syndicate. In its three sections it provides suitable 
material for every class of elementary student, and deals in a 
practical and theoretical manner with the substance of Books I. 
to VI. Its usefulness is greatly increased by a large number of 
examples and exercises, and in its quel arrangement and 
clearness the book is a distinct advance on most existing text- 
books. 


NOVELLO AND CO. 


We have received a parcel of music from this house, which 
certainly maintains its high reputation. The series of ‘‘ School 
Songs,” the commencement of which marked an epoch in the 
history of school music, has now reached its hundred and twenty- 
seventh number, w ithout showing any sign of deterioration; and 
a new series, suitable for pupil teachers and others, has com- 
menced with a capital volume of thirty-five classical songs. 
Among the new cantatas and operettas will be found something 
to meet the needs of everybody. Those who cannot afford cos- 
tumes will find in ‘‘Sons of the Empire” (Facer) a cantata that 
can be relied on to prove successful on the merits of the music 
alone, although, of course, suitable costumes would be an addi- 
tional attraction to the entertainment. The same applies to 
**The Tragedy of Cock Robin” and ‘‘ Captain Reece,” from the 
pen of T. A. Burton, who shows a keen sense of musical humour. 
Those who can mount an operetta suitably will find ‘‘The 
“nchanted Island” (Fletcher) lends itself to some beautiful 
tableaux; whilst ‘‘King Thrushbeard” (Somervell) contains 
some charming music wed Jed to a merry little libretto. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 


Philips’ Atlas of Comparative neofrenty for Junior 
Classes. An excellent production. one hundred maps 
and diagrams are shown. They are boldly pe! accurately drawn, 
and well coloured, and without being overloaded with names, 
give all necessary information. By shading and colourin the 
contour of the country is shown, while the varying kinds pe heme 
used provide a key to the population of the towns. It is y 
most serviceable atlas, and can be strongly recommended. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS. 
New Era Geography Reader. England and Wales. 


For brightness of text this book is most commendable. The 
lessons cover a wide range of up-to-date matter, and are inter- 
spersed with many excellent illustrations in black and white. 
There are, too, several well-produced maps and pictures in colour. 
The sketch-maps of populous manufacturing districts ought to 
be of much use to both teachers and scholars, while the pictures 
of the coats of arms of many of the large towns would be intensely 
interesting, especially from a historical point of view, if they 
were explained to the children. There is no indication, however, 
in the text as to what they represent, and very few teachers, we 
fear, would be able to explain them. The summary is very 
cleverly compiled, and the idea of including songs between the 
reading lessons is a good one. The songs are well selected and 
suitable to the children. The book as a whole is esccedingly 
smart, and must become a very great favourite. 
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Mr. J. BLANCH, 77 Granville Road, Kilburn, N.W., writes :— 

“Tam pleased to tell you I have taken Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for this four years, and 
can say I have given it a good trial. 1 used to suffer very much from pains in the 
chest after taking any food. T have had medicine from doctors, also from hospitals, but 
found no relief, and they did me no good, so I thought I would give Vi-Cocoa a trial, 
and found relief after taking it a few times; so I have left off drinking tea and take 
Vi-Cocoa at all times, and am pleased to tell you I have never felt better and have not 
felt the pains in my chest since using it. 

“T am a painter by trade, and am known by my mates as the ‘ Vi-Cocoa man,’ so I 
have recommended several to take it, and they find it does them more good than any- 
thing they have ever taken. I use a large tin weekly, and hope never to be without it 
while I have the means to buy it. 

“You can make what use you like of this, as my mates often say if it has done me 
so much good why not send an unsolicited testimonial.” 





‘*Undoubted Purity and Strength.'’"—MEDICAL MAGAZINE. 
‘*In the fromt rank of really valuable foods.’’—LANCET. 


FAVOURED ny HOSPITALS 
BY THE OF 
Homes AND @g@/f" GREAT BRITAIN. 


Address—DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd., 60 Bunhill Row, 
LONDON, E.C. 





DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 








DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 





SS 


England’s Best Value 





s BLUE TEA 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


ordinary COFFEE. 





In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than Has mo Equal 





NELSON’S NEW TOY BOOKS. 


x ALL DESIGNED & PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN. -s 


Stories from Grimm. 12 Full-page Coloured Illustrations 





ABC of Toys and Games. 16 Coloured pages. Linen, 
and numerous Pen-and-Inks. §s. Is.; paper, 6d. sitemnaiinaanancininaeamtaini 
Silver Bubbles. 20 Coloured Illustrations, and a delightful At 3d. paper, and 64. linen. Six a at 3d. paper, and 64. linen. Six 
i , <ine ini Joloured pages, inds, containing Joloured pages, 
sclection of Rhy — = 6d. poke ee and Black-and- 6 pages ot Latterprena, and Black and. 
The World at Home ABC. With 26 Coloured pages. | White Pictures. White Pictures. 
Price 3s. 6d. Crackers. Whee Jesus was 0 Child. 
7 : . Linen, 2s.: Poppy’s Playtime. dren of the e. 
The bg hig Horses 14 Coloured pages inen, 25.3 Seatee and Pails. The Angels’ Sens. 
gg ; Little Boy Blue. Stories of Jesus. 
Our Dogs. 14 Coloured pages. Linen, 2s.; paper, IS. Wild Beast Show. Stories for Sunday. 
The Doll’s House. 14Coloured pages. Linen, 1s.; paper, 6d. Frolic and Fun. Bible Stories. 








THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. — 


MESSRS. 5 NELSON AND SONS have pleasure in announcing 


the publication of the 


Royal Libraries 


of Reward Books 
in Uniform Bindings 
at 2s., Is. 6d., and Is., 


containing a selection of their Popular COPYRIGHT TALES and Works of 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 

















Vrinted on fine white paper, 
with Title-pages in Red and 
Black, and bound in cloth of 
bright colours, with designs in 
gold, and flat backs, a style 
which has proved very popular 
in Editions de Luxe. 


se Ss 


\ll the Volumes contain New 
ilustrations, printed in Colour 
vr in Black and White. ‘The 
Coloured Plates are real works 
of art, by the best illustrators 


of the day. 








The ‘Royal’ 2s. Library. | The ‘Royal’ Is. 6d. Library. | The ‘Royal’ Is. Library. 


CHRONICLES OF THE SCHON- | THE YOUNG RAJAH. By W. H. | THE CORAL ISLAND. By R. M 
BERG-COTTA FAMILY. By | Gi. KINGSTON, BALLANTYNE. 
Mrs. RunpLe CHaARves. BORIS THE BEAR-HUNTER. | Tae GORILLA HUNTERS. By 
THE SPANISH BROTHERS. By By Frep, Wintsuaw. . M. BALLANTYNE. 


Denoran ALcock. | ap Ww | UNGAVA. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
AFAR IN THE FOREST. By W. 
LEONIE; or, Light out of Darkness. | H. G. Krxaston. . = GREY HOUSE ON THE 


| 
By Annie Lucas. . ; HILL; or, Trust in God and Do the 
ISABEL’S SECRET; or, A Sister's ON gh toed WINGS. By Hon. | Right. "By the Hon. Mrs. GREENE. 


Love. By the Author of ‘*The Stor . : SIR AYLMER’S HEIR. By E. 
of a Sow Little Girl.” 7 FOR THE QUEEN'S SAKE. By EVERETT-GREEN, 


Eve_.yn Everetr-Green > 
THE I 4 by ; | AT THE BLACK ROCKS. By 
. H B. a, ee By WINNING THE VICTORY. BY Epwarp A. Ranp. 

» ' EveLYN EvERETT-GREEN. | SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. By 
THE UNCHARTED ISLAND. By A 

Skxevron Kurrorp. 7 ONE SUMMER BY THE SEA. HAROLD AVERY. 

" By J. M. CaLtiwet. THE GOLDEN HOUSE. By the 

” mesa — ee ESTHER’S CHARGE, By Evetyn Author of ** The Swedish Twins.” 
MAUD MELVILLE’S MARRIAGE. Evenert-GREEN. THE ROBBER BARON OF BED- 

By Evecys Evererr-Green. DULCIE’S LITTLE BROTHER. ara a Gees sy A. J. Foster 
IVANHOE. Sir Watrer Scort. By Evetyn Evererr-Green. MARK MARKSEN’S SECRET. 
KENILWORTH. Sir Wavrer Scorr. | SALOME. By Mrs. Emma Marsa. By Jesste ARMSTRONG. 

















Thomas Neles and Sons, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, Londo .C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
Ge stig > 























_ THOMAS NELSON AND SONS’ 
New Prize Books. 


SEASON 1903-1904. 





Messrs. NELSON & SONS make a speciality of Reward Book Literature of every 
description. Their publications are carefully selected from the Works of the Best 








Writers for the Young, and are issued in the most attractive form. A complete 
Catalogue of the latest Gift Books may be had on application. 








Two New Books by Miss E. Everett-Green. 


Castle of the White 
Flag. 


With Six Dlustrations by Ernest Prater. 5s. 
This is a tale of the Frango-German War. A castle in Alsace, occupied by 


two Buglish families; is turned into a a where wounded soldiers from 
both armits are nursed underthe shelter of the white flay. 


RI. Price 3s. 6d. 


; 
2 


Whietler| 
Price 3s. 6d. 


} 
| x GL comstler | 
i 


ee The adventures of a young English soldier of fortune fighting for 
the Dutch in their heroic strugyle against Spanish oppression and 


et SON a 


ty. The nickname “ 
who tioned 


100 Bible Stories. By Rozerr Birp, Author 
of ‘‘Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth.” Twelve Coloured 
Tilustrations. 5s. 

In Jacobite Days. By Mrs. Henry Carke, 
Author of “‘A Lad of Devon.” Five Illustrations by G. C. 
HInpiey. 5s. 

A Fair Jacobite; or, A Tale of the Exiled Stuarts. 
By Miss H. M. Poynter, Author of ‘‘ Madamscourt,” etc. 
Two Coloured Illustrations by W. G. Grizve. 2s. 6d. 

Won in Warfare. By C. R. Keyyoyn, Author 
of “The Young Ranchman.” Two Illustrations by G. LesLiz 
Honter. 2s. 

Under which King? By H. P. Renpzr, 
Author of ‘“*The Heir of Leigh.” Two Coloured Illustrations 
by R. Horz. 2s. 6d. 

With Stanley on the Congo. By Miss 
Dovetas, Author of “The White North,” etc. 2s. 

Mark’s Princess. By Mrs. Epwin Houter, 
Author of “‘ The Green Toby Jug.” With numerous Illustra- 
tions by Miss C. Peruenicx. 1s. 6d. 


Doroth s Difficulties. | By M. C. Corpue. 
loured Illustrations. 


Daddy s Lad. By in E. L. Havenrresp, 
Author of “‘ Our Vow,” ete Two Coloured Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 





By C. W. Whistler. 
For King or 


Empress ? 


With Four Illustrations by W. B. WoutzEn, 


Mr. Whistler has made old English history a » study, His 
story is a stirring tale of the struggle between S en and Matilda, 
By Tom Bevan. 


Beggars of the Sea. 


With Four Illustrations by Arco. Wess. 


” was given by the Spaniards to the 
for the maintenance of their rights. 


, The Gayton Scholarship. By Herszrr 





Cambria’s Chieftain. 


With Four Illustrations by R. Payton Rer, 
A.R.A. Price 3s. 6d. 


The story of Owen Glendower’s rising in Wales, told by his yea vl 
Madoc, who fights under his father, and is present at the of 

A striki dent of the tale is a tournament in which Madoo tilts with 
T'rinee of Wales, and unhorses him. The encounter ae 
friendship between the English prince and the son of Cam chieftain. 


Hayens, Author of “ At the Point of the Sword,” etc. Two 
Coloured Illustrations by Miss E. Stewart. 1s. 6d. 
Riverton Bo By K. M. Eapy, Author of 
‘ 1 Se * etc. Two Illustrations by Arncu. Webs. 
s. 6d. 


The Round Tower: A Story of the Irish 
Rebellion in "988. By Frorence M. 8. Scorr and Ama 
Honer, Authors of “The Coming of the King.” Two Ilus- 
trations by R. Horr. 1s. 6d. 


Evelyn. By Dororuca Moorz. Two Coloured 
Illustrations. 1s, 6d. 


Jake. ee? A. F. Mount. Two Coloured Illustrations. 


Mar} ie and Benny. By B. Kexr. Two 


lustrations, 1s. 


The House on the Moor. By Hanzop 
Avery. Two Coloured Illustrations. 1s. 


Little Brown Linnet. By 8. E. Brame. Two 
Illustrations. 1s. 
of Pictures and 


Children’s | Treasu 


1904. md Illustrated. With Choice 
Tiuminetel ¢ Cover. Buvards. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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AYRES’ 
Certificate & Scholars 


Correspondence 








Classes... s | 





Classes for Certificate 1904 & 1905. 


Now at work. Syllabus, Book List, etc, on application. 

75 per cent. of all students from this class were ‘placed in the First of pout & 
Division for Certificate 1903. 

New Quarter begins First Week in. January. 


Best Obtainable Preparation Guaranteed. 





New Class for Scholarship 1904. 


Begins First Week in January. Syllabus and Book List on application. 
Article 68 Teachers should take the Scholarship Examination. 
Names can now be entered. ‘ 


SPECIAL POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE CLASS. 


. Work is regularly ‘sent’ and promptly returned. 

. Solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing, and’ Analysis, with full Explanatory 
Notes. ' 

Model Answers are sent weekly to all. typical Questions, Essays, | etc. 

. Special Courses of Papers in all subjects. are. given. 

The Course of Papers includes all the most recent Questions. 

. The Fee is low and strictly inclusive. 


a 


to 


oo » co 


intending Students should join at once. 





For Prospectus, Testimonials, etc., apply to 


Mr. H. B. AYRES, 
4 ARUNDEL SQUARE, BARNSBURY, LONDON, N. 
































Paintep aNp Pvusiisuzp By Tuomas Nutson & Sons, Prorrierors, at THE OFFICE oF 
PRACTICAL TRAOMER “Tue Pracrican Taacnen,” 35 & 36 Parzrnostzr Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
December 1903 
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